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those orders for 
FAST-TO-LIGHT 
YELLOWS 


with 


Pontamine Yellow CH Cone. 


and Du Pont Brilliant Paper 


Yellow Cone. 


Pontamine Yellow CH Conc. is high in tinctorial 
power. Possesses very good fastness to light and 
is very fast to alkali and chlorine. For these rea- 
sons it is particularly suitable for soap wrappers. 
Also finds considerable use in. producing india 
tints, canary and buff shades on bond and other 


high grade papers. 


Du Pont Brilliant Paper Yellow Conc. is a very 
bright direct yellow of exceptionally good tinc- 
torial power. Has excellent fastness to light. Used 
to produce bond, cover, blotting and similar 
papers. It is non-two-sided. Alone and shaded 
with Du Pont Brilliant Crocein FL Extra Conc. it 
will produce all the yellows, buffs and goldenrods. 


Du Pont Stilbene Yellow G Conc. is recommended 
where economy and some degree of light fastness 
is essential. In addition to being economical te 
use, it has good solubility. Suitable for use in 
all types of papers. Send for samples of these Du 
Pont Yellows. Let them prove their worth in 
your beaters. 
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W] BRIGHTER SHEET from groundwood, without 











= of the newly patented bleaching process de- 
veloped by Great Western Electro-Chemical Company, 
employing 

















ZINC HYDROSULPHITE. 











A year’s experimentation under actual mill conditions 
has demonstrated the remarkable effectiveness of the zinc 
hydrosulphite treatment, not only on fresh Western spruce 
or hemlock, but also on dark or discolored stock from 
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¢ Here's news 













When writing Great WESTERN ELEcTRO-CHEMICAL Co., please mention PaciFiIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


about 
Newsprint 


storage,and the treatment is now standard practice at 
several Pacific Coast mills. 

You get a brightness with zinc hydrosulphite which 
has never been possible with sulphite cooking liquors. 
You save costly time: the new treatment is completed 
ina few minutes, as compared to 18 or 20 hours’ reten- 
tion period necessary for the old method. You save 
heating costs: zinc hydrosulphite works at ordinary 
room temperatures. The quantity necessary is in some 
cases as low as one-tenth of 1% and never exceeds 142% 
of the weight of the stock. 

No special equipment is necessary to change over 
to zinc hydrosulphite. You can apply it through your 
present equipment,close to the paper machine, in the 
beaters or mixers, or if you have a continuous system 
it may be run into the conveying pipes. Zinc hydro- 
sulphite avoids all corrosion since it has but a very 
slight effect on the pH value of the pulp. 

Experimental quantities of zinc hydrosulphite are 
available in 50, 100,and 200 pound drums. We shall 
be glad to provide detailed information on the new 
treatment in answer to inquiries, and Great Western 
technical men are available to assist in applications. 


U. S. Patent No. 1,873,924 ~ Canadian Patent No. 307,440 


GREAT WESTERN ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


PLANT: PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 
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The national industrial recovery 
program gives rise to some very in- 
teresting possibilities with respect to 
its effect upon the pulp and paper 
industry of this country, particularly 
that section on the Pacific Coast. 

The N.LR.A. is the first legisla- 
tion enacted in 20 years which places 
any control over the imports of 
wood pulp and newsprint. The ex- 
tent to which this control is exer- 
cised will determine the degree of 
the effect of the N.I.R.A. on the 
domestic industry; nevertheless, the 
power to control is there ready for 
use as far as necessary to assure the 
success of the recovery plan. 

The necessity for rigid control of 
such imports is apparent when one 
realizes that pulp and _ newsprint 
alone constitute the largest imports 
of all commodities competitive with 
domestic industry. In total value of 
all imports they rank third, exceed- 
ed only by silk and coffee, which we 
cannot produce. In 1931 raw silk 
imports totaled $191,300,000; coffee 
$174,900,000 and pulp and paper 
$173,100,000. The volume of these 
imports indicate the extent to which 
we have been transferring our 
American forest industries abroad. 

Few other industries offer equal 
opportunities for the fulfilment of 
the major purpose of the N.I.R.A.— 
increased employment and purchas- 
ing power. Pulp and paper products 
now represent one of our largest 
exports of good American dollars, 
and our largest export of employ- 
ment for American workmen. Such a 
situation is inconsistent with the N. 
I.R.A., and in view of the avowed 
primary purpose of the recovery 
program, it is reasonable to assume 
the administration will fully exercise 
its power to control pulp and paper 
imports. 

Add to this the fact that because 
recent international events have 
clearly demonstrated the necessity 
of self dependence in industry, of- 
ficials of the federal administration 
who have been staunch advocates of 
internationalism are now advocating 
the principles of self sufficiency, and 
you have a strong indication of the 
probability of rigid control over im- 
ports. 

With proper control of imports 
established, new vistas open before 
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Operation Under N.I.R.A. Offers Opportunity 
For Renewed Expansion on Pacific Coast 


the pulp and paper industry, espe- 
cially that on the Pacific Coast. The 
first goal is the capacity operation of 
existing plants. This attained, there 
is presented the opportunity for re- 
newed, expansion in the western 
field, with an accompanying increase 
of employment for thousands of 
workmen whose jobs are now being 
sent abroad with our payments for 
imports. 

This industry is one of the few in 
which such expansion can take place 
without danger to existing plants, 
and without the possibility of such 
growth creating future excess capac- 
ity. The business secured in the 
American market by new domestic 
mills will not be taken from present 
American manufacturers, but from 
foreign producers who have domin- 
ated the American market for years. 
Additional pulp and paper mills of- 
fer the nation larger payrolls, intel- 
ligent utilization of mature forests 
now rotting away, and independence 
from the control of foreign sources 
of supply. 

Administration of the N.I.R.A. in 
keeping with its spirit and letter will 
undoubtedly result in the creation 
of new productive capacity as soon 
as existing plants are running full. 
Of 2,790,000 tons of newsprint con- 
sumed in the United tSates last year, 
only 1,007,000 were produced in this 
country. Domestic wood pulp pro- 
duction was 3,660,000 tons, yet we 
imported an additional 1,330,000 
tons. The domestic industry is far 
under capacity for supplying do- 
mestic needs, solely because of past 
ruinous competition from foreign 
manufacturers. Given relief from 
this, the natural result will be ex- 
pansion of the United States in- 
dustry to more nearly meet our own 
paper needs. 

Most of the new pulp and paper 
mills will of course be constructed 
on the Pacific Coast because of the 
natural advantages of this region. 
The primary essentials are here in 
quantity and quality. The supply of 
raw material in timber and sawmill 
waste is plentiful, permanent and 
low in cost. Water is pure and 
abundant. The Coast states have 
greater water horsepower per square 
mile than any other section of the 
country. There are fine harbors and 


shipping facilities. These advantages 
are all proved and well known. 

In renewing its growth on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the industry will not 
again be starting from scratch. Pro- 
duction problems on western hem- 
lock have been solved, and there is 
no longer any question of the qual- 
ity of western pulp and paper. The 
best of rayon pulps and fine bond 
papers are now produced in Coast 
mills. 

The N.LR.A. is believed to offer 
many advantages to the industry of 
the entire nation. Among these, the 
opportunity to expand in order to 
bring domestic production in closer 
ratio to domestic demand is partic- 
ularly acceptable to the Pacific Coast 
because it means the continued 
growth of the industry here. Pro- 
gress in this direction will transfer 
millions of dollars from the export 
ledger into the pockets of American 
workmen, and decrease the depend- 
ence of the United States as a nation 
on foreign sources of supply. 





THE COVER 

The photograph reproduced on 
the front cover of this issue is one 
of action, depictive of the present 
busy activity of pulp and paper 
mills on the Pacific Coast. 

For the first time in months, west- 
ern mills are loaded to the guards 
with orders, are running every avail- 
able minute to produce maximum 
tonnage, most of which is being sold 
at improved prices. 

The general business pick-up, the 
improved currency situation, the 
certainty of higher future prices, 
and other similar favorable factors 
are responsible. While some of the 
orders represent a certain amount of 
speculation, the general tone is firm. 
Most mills are sold up for several 
months, some for the remainder of 
the year, and indications are that 
the present buying spurt will carry 
over into a new period of sustained 
buying. 

Indeed, many mills are having to 
refuse orders, both because of the 
present sold-up conditions and be- 
cause of the inadvisability of tying 
up future production at present 
prices too far ahead. 
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The General N. |. R. A. Code 









For the Pulp and Paper Industry 


The tentative general code for 
the pulp and paper industry under 
the provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, has been 
prepared by the American Paper & 
Pulp Association and has been re- 
leased prior to the drafting of the 
final code for submission to the 
government. Wage rates have not 
yet been fixed officially, being still 
under discussion, hence are not 
named in the preliminary draft. 

The code recently drawn up is as 
follows: 


GENERAL CODE OF FAIR COMPE- 
TITION OF AMERICAN PAPER 
AND PULP INDUSTRY 


These provisions are established as a 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
branches of the paper, paperboard and 
pulp industry set forth in this paragraph 
(said branches being hereinafter col- 
lectively referred to as the “industry’’), 
namely: (blanks) 

This Code shall become effective for 
the industry the second Monday after 
the date upon which it shall be approved 
by the president of the United States. 

After the effective date hereof, the 
associations whose names are subscribed 
hereto, and their respective members, 
agree to conduct their individual busi- 
nesses within the field of the industry 
pursuant to the provisions of this Code. 


ARTICLE I—EMPLOYMENT 


1. The minimum wage to be paid by 
employers in the industry to common 
labor, except apprentices, cleaners, out- 
side labor, watchmen and semi-pension- 
- in mill production operation, shall 
e: 
(a) Northern Zone, which shall con- 
sist of all of the territory of the 
United States except the States 


named in subdivisions (b) and 
(c). 

Male labor__._. cents per hour. 
Female labor__________. cents ner hour. 


(b 


~— 


Central Zone, which shall con- 
sist of the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, and the District 
of Columbia. 

Male labor. cents per hour. 
Female labor__________. cents per hour. 
(c) Southern Zone, which shall con- 
sist of the States of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 


Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas. 

Male labor... cents per hour. 
Female labor__________. cents per hour. 


2. The minimum hours of labor for 
any employee paid on any hourly or 
piecework basis, engaged in mill pro- 
duction operations in the industry ex- 
cept those employes in an executive or 
supervisory capacity or as watchmen, 


shall be eight hours per day, subject, 
however, to the following exceptions: 


(a) Workers may be employed with- 
out regard for the provisions of 
this Code when necessary to pro- 
tect property in case of fire, flood, 
or other Acts of God, or any 
emergency repairs. 
The time of workers spent in 
wash-ups, changing wires and 
machine clothing, or otherwise, 
while the mill (or the machinery 
in connection with which such 
workers are regularly employed) 
is not operating shall not be in- 
cluded in the permissible maxi- 
mum hours of such workers. 

(c) If, in order to comply with the 
provisions of this Code, with re- 
spect to maximum hours, it shall 
be necessary for any mill to go 
from a‘ two to a three tour basis in 
machine operation, such mill shall 
have ninety (90) days after the 
effective date of this Code as a 
training period during which it 
shall be exempt from the above 
requirements as to maximum hours 
of employment with respect to 
the operation in question. Any in- 
dividual mill may also be exempt- 
ed from the above requirement 
as to maximum hours of labor to 
such extent and for such limited 
period as may be necessary to 
train additional employees in 
order to comply therewith or as 
may be necessary as a result of a 
local housing shortage, making it 
impossible to procure additional 
labor necessary to comply with 
such maximum, hours, provided 
that in any such case proof of 
such condition shall be furnished 
to the Executive Committee of 
the group or divisional association 
within whose jurisdiction the pro- 


duct of such mill shall fall. 


3. Employees engaged in work of a 
character heretofore customarily paid 
for on an hourly or piece work basis in 
the industry shall not be exempted from 
the provisions of this Code with respect 
to maximum hours of labor by trans- 
ferring such employees to a weekly or 
monthly payment basis. 

4. All employees in the industry shall 
have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing and shall be free 
from interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organizing or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 

5. No employee in the industry and 
no one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing. 

6. All employers in the industry shall 
comply with the maximum hours of labor, 


(b) 





minimum rates of pay and other condi- 
tions of employment approved or pre- 
scribed for the industry by the president 
of the United States. 


ARTICLE II—PRODUCTION CON- 
TROL 


1. It shall be a purpose of this Code 
to equalize production with demand. It 
is the intention of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and of the di- 
visional associations connected therewith 
to formulate detailed plans to accomplish 
such equalization. 

2. Pending the adoption and ap- 
proval of such plans, no manufacturer 
shall operate in any field of manufacture 
covered by this Code at a greater ratio 
than is sufficient to maintain its stocks 
of products manufactured for sale (after 
current shipments on bona fide orders) 
at a level not exceeding an amount equal 
in tonnage to the average of such of its 
stocks on the first day of the correspond- 
ing month during the years 1926 to 1929 
inclusive, with due allowance for new 
capacity. 

3. There shall be no increase in pro- 
ductive capacity with respect to products 
manufactured for sale falling within the 
field of this Code by installing new or 
additional paper or paperboard machines 
or pulp digesters or grinders, nor shall 
any manufacturer shift the production of 
an existing paper or paperboard ma- 
chine to another product of the industry 
then being made by others but not there- 
tofore manufactured by such manufac- 
turer without (a) ten (10) days notice 
to the Executive Committee of the as- 
sociation of the group or division of the 
industry covering the product for the 
production of which it is intended to in- 
stall such machine or to which such ma- 
chine is to be shifted, and (b) a license 
therefor from the president of the Unit- 
ed States. 

This paragraph shall cease to be in 
operation as to any product falling with- 
in the field of this Code whenever the 
shipments of such product for a period 
of six (6) consecutive months shall equal 
ninety (90%) per cent of the existing 
practical operating capacity for the ~ro- 
duction of such product, as determined 
by the Executive Committee of the group 


affected. 
ARTICLE III—CONDITIONS OF 
SALE 


1. The selling of any product except 
rejected or damaged merchandise or 
“seconds” and except in fulfillment of 
bona fide contracts existing June 16, 
1933, below the average weighted cost 
as determined on the basis of uniform 
principles of accounting shall constitute 
unfair competition. “Cost” is defined as 
including all cost to the time of delivery 
to the buyer, including among other 
items all materials, waste and broke, cost 
of rejections, allowances and _ seconds, 
labor and overhead costs as well as all 
charges such as interest on capital in- 
vested, salesmen’s and agents’ or brok- 
ers’ commission, depreciation, depletion, 
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obsolescence, and proper reserves. Re- 
jected or damaged merchandise and 
“seconds” shall be sold on such uniform 
discount basis as may be established as 
customary by the group association with- 
in whose jurisdiction such product falls. 

2. Basic principles for a comparative 
and uniform accounting will be adopted 
by the Association as soon as practicable, 
and when adopted will be used as the 
basis of determining minimum prices. 
To facilitate the determination and adop- 
tion of such uniform accounting, the 
members of the industry shall supply to 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association such 
information as may be called for by 
such Association, subject to such regula- 
tions with respect thereto as shall be pre- 
one by the President of the United 

tates. 


3. Pending the adoption of such uni- 
form accounting, the minimum selling 
prices of the principal products of the 
industry of the standard grades and 
weights shall be determined by the 
group or divisional associations, based 
on present knowledge of costs, and shall 
be set forth as a part of the subordinate 
codes to be presented by them. 


4. The standard unit and sales basis, 
regular stock weights, sizes and substance 
numbers, making orders, finishing 
charges, wrapping and packing deduc- 
tions or charges, color charges, and var- 
iations in quantity, weights, cores, waste, 
marking, shipping date, claims and 
terms, and all price differentials between 
products, quantities, qualities, or classes 
of customers, shall be governed as to 
each field of the industry by the trade 
customs of the group association hav- 
ing to do with said field which have here- 
tofore been adopted or may hereafter be 
adopted (subject to the approval of the 
President) . 


5. Distributors, agents, brokers and 
other wholesale agencies and importers 
shall observe the minimum mill or min- 
imum resale prices, if any, prevailing at 
the time of such sale, as determined by 
the character of the sale and as em- 
bodied in the subordinate codes of fair 
competition of the respective branches of 
the industry, and shall also be subject 
to the Trade Customs of the respective 
branches of the industry. 


6. The making of incomplete, am- 
biguous and deceptive contracts pro- 
vides a medium for making unfair and 
discriminatory prices, induces fraud and 
repudiation thereof, gives rise to dis- 
putes and disturbs stability in business 
operations and it is, therefore, declared 
that all contracts for the sale of products 
falling within the field of this Code shall 
contain a definite and true statement of 
the product covered, price, quantity, 
terms of payment, place of delivery, date, 
name of purchaser and all other items 
necessary to form a complete contract, 
and that all contracts so entered into 
shall be in conformity with this Code 
and performed in letter and spirit. It is 
further declared that in order to carry 
out the foregoing, all invoices shall con- 
tain a full statement of all facts neces- 
sary to make such invoice a full and 
complete record of the transaction rep- 
resented on the face thereof, and such 
invoices and all books of record pertain- 
ing thereto shall be available at all times 
to such authorized officers or agents of 
the group association within whose scope 
the product covered by such contract 
shall fall, or to an authorized account- 
ing firm as may be determined by such 


association. Until submission and ap- 
proval of the subordinate codes of fair 
competition of the respective branches 
of the industry, no manufacturer in the 
industry shall quote on any contract 
prior to thirty (30) days before the first 
delivery thereunder nor make such quo- 
tation at a fixed price for a period longer 
than ninety (90) days from date of quo- 
tation, and all quotations shall be for ac- 
ceptance within not to exceed ten (10) 
days; and all contracts shall provide for 
price revision at least every three (3) 
months. 


7. The following are declared to be 
unfair trade practices and are prohibited: 
(a) The selling of goods below cost; 

(b) Discrimination in price; 

(c) Secret rebates; 

(d) Mismarking, misbranding or mis- 

representation of goods; 

(e) Commercial bribery; 

(f) Inducing breach of contract; 

(g) False disparagements of 

petitors; 

(h) Enticement of competitor’s em- 

ployees; 

(i) Deliveries not conforming to sam- 

ple or order; 

(j) Blanket contracts; 

(k) Contracts lacking mutuality; 

(1) Special sales at a reduced price; 

(m) Changing terms of contract; 

(n) Deviations from standards; 

(o) Dumping of surplus products; 

(p) Making of false reports; 

(q) Guarantee to sell below competit- 

ors’ published or known price, 
all as more specifically set forth in Ex- 
hibit hereto annexed. 

8. The following are declared to be 
fair methods of competion and are here- 
by approved: 

(a) The open publication of price 

lists and adherence thereto; 

(b) Adherence to uniform contracts, 
all as more specifically detailed in Ex- 
hibit hereto annexed. 


com- 


9. The basis of quotations, whether f. 
o. b. mill or delivered, or otherwise, and 
freight or cartage allowances, zoning or 
the establishment of uniform quotations 
within zones and the standard of trade 
terms and cash discounts, shall be de- 
termined by the respective branches of 
the industry and included in their re- 
spective codes of fair competition. 


10. Bona fide export sales shall be ex- 
empt from the provisions of this Article. 


ARTICLE IV—GENERAL CON.- 
DITIONS 


1. Every contract, acknowledgement of 
order, and invoice with respect to sale 
of products falling within the field of 
this Code, shall contain a statement that 
the transaction covered thereby, and all 
terms and conditions thereof are in ac- 
cordance with this Code. 

2. Any and all amendments or alter- 
ations in or additions to this Code pro- 
posed by the industry shall require adop- 
tion by the vote of the membership of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion in accordance with its By-Laws, be- 
fore the same shall be presented for the 
approval of the President of the United 
States. 

3. In the manufacture of paper, paper- 
board and pulp, as to any products with 
respect to which foreign imports exceed 
ten (10%) per cent of the domestic 
consumption, the provisions of this 
Code shall not apply until protective 
regulation of such imports shall be es- 
tablished, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 3(e) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 


4. It is an express provision of this 
Code that the President of the United 
States may from time to time cancel or 
modify any order, approval, license, rule 
or regulation issued under the terms of 
the Industrial Recovery Act, or any of 
the provisions of this Code. 








Comments on the General Code 


In studying the general code for 
the industry, the preliminary draft 
of which is published in this issue, 
one cannot help but be struck by 
three outstanding features which do 
not appear to be entirely satisfact- 
ory, as far as the Pacific Coast is 
concerned. 

The first is that in zoning the na- 
tion for the purpose of applying 
wage scales, the important Pacific 
Coast region is grouped with all of 
the eastern mills, the Northern 
Zone, which includes all regions ex: 
cept the Central Zone and the 
Southern Zone. 

There may be no great harm in 
including the West with the New 
England and Lake states as far as 
wage scales are concerned, yet by 
their inclusion for this purpose, the 
western mills are thrown into the 
same category for all other pur- 
poses. Obviously, the imposition on 
Pacific Coast mills of all conditions 


applicable to the Northeast, might 
prove to be eminently unfair. It 
would seem more reasonable to seg- 
regate an important producing re- 
gion such as the Pacific Coast into 
a zone by itself. 

The second point is concerned 
with the provision that no pro- 
ductive expansion may take place 
without ten days notice to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association 
and without a license from the pres- 
ident. It is provided that these con- 
ditions become inoperative in any 
particular branch of the industry 
when that branch is functioning for 
six consecutive months at 90 per 
cent of practical operating capacity. 

This apparently is fair enough in 
itself—naturally no expansion would 
be justified while existing plants are 
idle or at half capacity. Neverthe- 
less, Pacific Coast producers are 
particularly concerned with this 
feature of the code, because any fu- 
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ture expansion will certainly take 
place in large part in the West. 
Various influences have in the past 
handicapped western expansion to 
the best of their ability. The ques- 
tion is, can they use such a pro- 
vision in the code as 4 means of 
continuing oppressive tactics? 

For instance, if a new plant can- 
not be built without a license from 
the president, would he issue such 
a license if it were opposed by the 
executive committee of the associa- 
tion? How much voice will the 
Coast have in such a committee? 
Should the committee oppose such 
a license, what assurance is there 
such opposition would not be based 
on regional jealousies or other sim- 
ilar factors, rather than on actual 
conditions? 


In some quarters, this provision 
of the code is regarded as tending 
to throw the licensing of new plants 
into the political arena, subject to 
political influences from various sec- 
tions. 


If it be claimed that a branch of 
the industry is operating at 90 per 
cent capacity and hence not subject 
to this provision, how is the ex- 
ecutive committee to decide what is 
the actual “practical operating ca- 
pacity” of that branch, and what ap- 
peal is there is the decision of the 
committee is regarded as unfair? 


The third point in connection 
with the code is that no definite di- 
vision is made between the manu- 
facture of pulp and of paper. While 
it is assumed that codes will be 





drawn separately for the pulp in- 
dustry, as is being done for news- 
print, it is felt by some pulp manu- 
facturers that specific mention 
should be made of the pulp division 
within the industry, inasmuch as 
some provisions proper for paper 
mills in the final code might be in- 
applicable to the pulp producers. 
The preliminary draft will doubt- 
less be amended to include this. 


With certain few exceptions, the 
general code has received the ap- 
probation of the Coast industry. Be- 
fore the final code is accepted by 
the president, any unjust provisions 
may be protested by a minority, and 
any objectionable features, if shown 
to be actually inequitable, would 
doubtless be stricken. 














A Code For Pulp Producers 


The requirements for control of 
the pulp industry are obviously not 
completely met in the general code 
prepared for the pulp and paper 
industry. Provision for the stabiliza- 
tion of the newsprint industry, the 
pulp manufacturers, book paper, 
etc., naturally must be made by 
subsidiary codes for each branch. 

The pulp producers’ code has not 
yet been submitted for approval, 
but is now under consideration. It 
is important that it be prepared 
promptly, inasmuch as the general 
code will no doubt be in force in the 
near future, and without a specific 
code for the pulp manufacturers, 
the industry will be subject to the 
limitations of the general code, yet 
without the advantages possible to 
obtain through a specific pulp pro- 
ducers’ code. 

There are various factors which 
should be taken into consideration 
in the framing of this code, if it is 
to be fair and of advantage to the 
industry. Aside from the labor as- 
pects, involving shorter hours and 
higher wages, factors such as the re- 
lation of self contained pulp and 
paper mills to paper mills which buy 
their pulp, the regional locations of 
producers and purchasers, price pol- 
icies, foreign competition, etc., must 
be considered. 

No code can be effective unless 
provision is made for the control of 
imports. Whatever the form of con- 
trol, it must have at least two fea- 
tues—that foreign pulp cannot be 
sold at prices below the domestic 
level, and imports may be limited to 
the extent necessary to assure do- 


mestic mills of capacity production. 
Only in this way can higher do- 
mestic production costs be justified. 

Provision must be made with re- 
spect to foreign pulp sold on for- 
ward contract. While the interests 
of consumers must be considered, 
it is also true that foreign producers 
have taken forward orders in large 
volume at prices well below current 
figures, in fact, have sold themselves 
close to capacity for some time to 
come. Allowing continued  ship- 
ments on long time contracts at low 
prices without any degree of control 
would militate against the success of 
the domestic control plan. 

Foreign shippers should be re- 
quired to show proof of sale price 
to a government agency, probably 
the Customs. Rebates or invisible 
credits should be prohibited, of 
course, and controlled through the 
importers by making them subject 
to fine and loss of importing license. 

In addition to control of wages 
and pulp prices under the recovery 
act, the price of pulpwood accord- 
ing to species and locality will have 
to be fixed. Another factor in pulp 
prices to be considered is what dif- 
ference, if any, there is to be in the 
minimum prices of domestic and 
imported pulp. Further, backhaul 
freight charges from coast points 
will have to be provided for, since 
complete absorption of these charges 
by the seller would constitute sell- 
ing below the minimum price scale. 

Lastly, the code must be flexible 
enough to permit adjustments in 
price schedules, operating details, 
etc., periodically, so as to assure con- 
tinued stability in the industry. 


EXPORT DEMAND INCREASES 


Export demand is improving as 
well as domestic. Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry recently received a 
telephone call from a local exporter 
asking help in contacting a mill 
which could fill an order for 1,000 
tons of bleached sulphite pulp to be 
shipped to China. Their usual 
sources of supply had been obliged 
to turn down the order because they 
were sold out far ahead. 

Pacific Coast pulp and paper pro- 
ducers are much encouraged by 
the present business. Its rapid rise 
augurs well for the future and indi- 
cates the sound basic condition of 
the Coast industry. 





FIR-TEX TO OPERATE 


During the past year or so it has 
been the practice of the Fir-Tex 
Insulating Board Co. to operate its 
plant at full capacity continuously 
until a large supply “of board was 
built up. Then the plant would be 
shut down indefinitely until stocks 
were depleted. 

This is being done now, with a 
difference. The plant was scheduled 
to start up July 10 on a 24-hour- 
day, seven days a week basis for an 
unspecified period. It not only has 
broken stocks to round out, but a 
cash order from Dant & Russell, 
sales agents. 

But this time while the temporary 
operation is on, according to the new 
president, Peter Kerr, a study is to 
be made and a supplemental report 
will then be made to the stockhold- 
ers and plans will be submitted for 
such refinancing as seems necessary 
in order to make continued oper- 
ations possible. Price and demand 
for insulating board are both im- 
proving. 
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Ten Per Cent Wage Increases Are 
General Throughout Coast Industry 


In keeping with the rising tide of 
business, practically all pulp and 
paper plants on the Pacific Coast 
have announced wage increases of 
10 per cent, effective as of July 1. 

Definite announcement of the in- 
crease has been, made by most of the 
Crown-Zellerbach subsidiary mills, 
including Olympic Forest Products, 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., etc. 

The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co. put a 10 per cent pay rise into 
effect the first of the month, and 
boosted the price for cord wood to 
the same extent. 

The Leadbetter organization noti- 
fied their employees that salaries 
and wages were advanced 10 per 
cent in the Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Co. plants, the Columbia River 
Paper Mills and the Western Paper 
Converting Co. 

Pacific Coast Paper Mills in Bell- 
ingham started operating on a 6- 
hour day basis July 1, paying the 
same scale of wages for the 6 hours 
as was paid previously for 8 hours. 
This plan is not yet in operation 


throughout the entire mill, but will 
be extended gradually as conditions 
permit, until the complete plant is 
operating on the 6-hour basis. 

Paul J. Herb, vice-president of 
the company, said in a statement to 
this journal, “If a further upward 
trend in prices is effective immed- 
iately, the entire mill will be changed 
to operate on this new basis. The 
addition or change from the 8 to 6- 
hour shift will probably employ in 
the neighborhood of 50 to 60 per- 
sons. The plant is operating at full 
capacity and the general outlook is 
good.” 

One of the first to take the step 
toward higher wage levels was the 
Longview Fibre Co. On July 1 H. L. 
Wollenberg, president, announced a 
10 per cent bonus affecting the en- 
tire organization. In his statement 
regarding the wage increases, Mr. 
Wollenberg said: 

“Effective for the month of July 
in the cases of salaried employees, 
and effective for the nearest cor- 
responding periods in the case of 
employees paid by the hour, the 


Longview Fibre Company will pay a 
bonus of 10% of the salary or wages 
now in force. 

“There has been some improve- 
ment in price and in addition 
through the efforts of our selling 
agents, Blake, Mofhtt & Towne, we 
have enjoyed a considerable in- 
crease in volume of business. 

“We do not know what the fu- 
ture will bring but the only way the 
New Deal can be made effective is 
by quickly placing greater purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the em- 
ployed and in getting new people 
employed. 

“We have adopted the bonus form 
of payment so that if future de- 
velopments do not justify our po- 
sition, we can change it to meet 
whatever situation arises. We believe 
that if all employers take similar 
action without waiting for all the 
details of the Industrial Control to 
be worked out, the hoped for re- 
covery will be accomplished.” 

The action of the many western 
plants which have boosted salaries 
and wages is indicative not only of 
the greatly improved business sit- 
uation in which they find them- 
selves, but also testifies to the willing- 
ness of the Coast industry to co- 
operate in making the industrial re- 
covery program a success. 








Crown Zellerbach Annual Report 
Shows Sound Financial Position 


For the year ended April 30, 1933, 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
and its subsidiaries made a profit of 
$5,241,713.55 before depreciation, 
depletion, bond interest and income 
taxes. After deduction of these 
figures, the report recently issued 
showed a net loss of $71,428.43. 


The consolidated balance sheet 
shows current assets of $16,243,479; 
investments and receivables other 
than current, $6,197,187; capital as- 
sets, $76,837,632; deferred charges 
to operations, $1,004,025; and total 
assets of $100,282,324. 

Current liabilities are listed as 
$3,816,819; notes, mortgages, con- 
tracts, etc., payable subsequent to 
April 30, 1934, $2,401,380; bonds 
payable, less bonds redeemed or in 
treasury, $26,758,500; a total of $32,- 
976,305. Contingent liabilities are 
$362,508. 

Capital stocks of subsidiaries in 
the hands of the public total $27,- 


257,248; Crown Zellerbach Corpor- 
ation capital stock and surplus, 
$40,048,770, of which $7,659,346 is 
capital surplus and $2,313,371 is 
earned surplus. On April 30, 1932, 
consolidated earned surplus was $3,- 
576,210 and capital surplus was $7,- 
399,940. 

During the year the company 
made a profit of $966,735 on com- 
panies’ own bonds purchased for 
redemption. 

With the ninth annual report the 
company also issued a separate state- 
ment covering the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation and its subsidiaries 
other than the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co. and its subsidiaries. The 
consolidated profit and loss account 
of this report showed a profit before 
depreciation and debenture interest 
of $1,444,596, and after charges a 
net loss of $116,715. 

Current assets of the corporation 
and its subsidiaries other than the 


Crown Willamette group, which in- 
cludes Pacific Mills, Ltd., on April 
30, 1933, were $7,485,601; invest- 
ments and receivables other than 
current were $21,851,552; capital 
assets, based on costs, were $22,- 
338,558 and deferred charges to op- 
erations were $780,271; or total as- 
sets of $52,455,984. 

Current liabilities amounted to 
$2,430,696; notes, mortgages, etc., 
payable after April 30, 1934, were 
$2,401,380; bonds payable, less those 
redeemed or in the treasury were 
$7,630,500. The capital account 
shows $12,196 of capital stocks of 
subsidiaries in the hands of the pub- 
lic. Crown Zellerbach capital stock 
and surplus totaled $39,981,210. 
Consolidated earned surplus was 
$800,574 against $865,733 on April 
30, 1932. Capital surplus increased 
from $8,888,359 in 1932, to $8,- 
953,208 in 1933. 
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Instrumentation, as we use the 
term in relation to pulp and 
paper mills, and other process in- 
dustries, is a comparatively new 
word, used to denote the co-ordi- 
nated control equipment necessary 
for the processing of products of the 
desired qualities, or specifications. 
It might be used as describing the 
complete instrument control of the 
physical variables; temperature, 
pressure, flow, liquid level and hu- 
midity, for the purpose of achieving 
uniformity of process and of prod- 
uct. The term is one which implies 
the requirement of accurate engi- 
neering as well as accurate instru- 
ments. 

As used in reference to the types 
of apparatus above mentioned, in- 
struments are occupying a large and 
rapidly increasing importance in all 
process industries and this is true to 
a marked extent in the field of pulp 
and paper. 

There are few if any industrial 
processes which are more intricate, 
and one might add, as little under- 
stood, as the cooking of sulphite 
pulp. Starting with nothing other 
than indicating gauges and ther- 
mometers in their simplest forms, 
the demands of successful process- 
ing have brought about the develop- 
ment of systems of instrumentation 
which were hardly dreamed of in 
the early stages of the industry. 


Recent Development 


Only recently a comparatively 
young sulphite superintendent re- 
marked that when he started in the 
game a considerable number of 
cooks did not want to be bothered 
with so simple an instrument as a 
recording thermometer. To them it 
was but a complicated and useless 
frill. Can you imagine the mental 
and possibly the physical reactions 
of present-day cooks were they to be 
told that their recorders were being 
dismantled and that in the future 
they would be expected to continue 
to produce acceptable pulp without 
them? 

Following the adoption of the re- 
cording gauges and thermometers 
which superseded the initial indica- 
tors, automatic control of pressure 
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by controlling steam input gradually 
came into general use, making it pos- 
sible for a cook to handle a larger 
number of digesters and with better 
results. Gradually the use of steam 
flow meters came into use and con- 
troversies over the relative merits of 
cooking by reference to flow records 
instead of to temperature records 
occupied the minds of many leaders 
in the industry. 


Circulating Systems 


The new stainless alloys which are 
making possible rapid advances in 
the use of indirect heating and 
forced circulation also are playing 
an important part in instrumentation 
in the cook room. These steels, and 
the evolution of new types of instru- 
ments, are making possible control 
over a broad field. Fully automatic 
control, either with or without time 
cam feature, now is available for 
pressure through top relief, liquid 
level through side relief, and tem- 
perature through steam flow control, 
either singly or in any desired com- 
bination of the three. And as show- 
ing the trend it may be remarked 
that automatic determination of the 
end-point in the liquor may not be 


far off. 


Needs of the petroleum, pulp and 
other industries which have intricate 
problems of control such as those 
encountered in an oil refinery and 
in a sulphite digester room, cause a 
vast amount of engineering research 
to be conducted in an effort to de- 
vise apparatus which would make 
possible control within the neces- 
sary limits of accuracy. You all are 
more or less familiar with the char- 
acteristic “hunting” or over-control- 
ling which is difficult to overcome 
in many of the “continuous” pro- 
cesses. In many instances the 
“hunting” action of one piece of 
control equipment has resulted in 
the setting up or the aggavation of 
undesirable conditions in related 
phases of the process. 


This research work has resulted 
from time to time in a number of 
improvements and finally has culmi- 
nated in a type of control equip- 
ment which entirely eliminates all 
tendency toward over - controlling 
and makes possible practically 
“straight-line” control in processes 
which heretofore could not be han- 






dled within the desired limits of ac- 
curacy. 

The machine room is an import- 
ant department in which advances 
are being made in control equip- 


ment. Condition of the stock and 
of the mechanical equipment and 
clothing, draw conditions, etc., obvi- 
ously are important. Of equal im- 
portance is the control of the drying 
conditions and this should include 
room, hood and stack conditions, as 
well as those within the driers. 


Systems of control are in use 
varying all the way from simple con- 
trol of pressure in the headers to 
elaborate means for controlling 
from the moisture content of the 
sheet as determined by any one of 
several methods; measuring the 
stretch of the sheet by use of a ten- 
sion roller, measurement of relative 
humidity, either directly or indirect- 
ly, of the air in contact with the 
sheet, etc. Two of the chief obsta- 
cles to complete success of such 
methods are that most if not all of 
them are tied up to a restrictive con- 
trol of pressure alone and do not 
operate to maintain proper condi- 
tions within the driers during 


breaks. 
Temperature Control 


Direct control of pressure within 
one pound is about as close as is ex- 
pected in drier roll applications but 
particularly when running on the 
lighter weights, variations held with- 
in one pound may give very unsatis- 
factory results. The temperatures 
of saturated steam at zero gauge 
pressure is 212 degrees and at one 
pound gauge it is approximately 216 
degrees, or a difference of nearly 
4 degrees for a variation of but a 
single pound. Control of tempera- 
ture within one degree is a relatively 
simple matter. 


After all, temperature is the fac- 
tor which governs the drying pro- 
cess and under the foregoing condi- 
tions a controller actuated by a ther- 
mal element should hold tempera- 
ture variations within approximately 
one-fourth of those obtainable 
through the ordinary pressure ele- 
ment. 

Control based on_ pressure, 
whether directly or through most of 
the systems which have been men- 
tioned, requires special and careful 
attention during a break if serious 





production losses are to be avoided. 


Unless the steam supply is re- 
duced when the sheet breaks the 
driers quickly become too hot and 
if the flow is reduced too much, or 
shut off, considerable time may be 
lost while bringing the machine into 
proper condition after the sheet 
again comes over. 


Of late the practice of directly 
controlling the temperature within 
the driers is meeting with increas- 
ing favor; not only does it result in 
more exact control of the tempera- 
ture of the outer surface of the roll 
during normal operation but, at 
times almost equally important, it 
maintains satisfactory surface tem- 
peratures during a break of what- 
ever time duration. Even in a well 
regulated machine room it is a fre- 
quent occurrence to have a fraction 
of an inch or several inches on the 
reel, or even a whole reel, which 
has to go to dry broke because of 
delay in again bringing the driers 
to the proper condition. Some recent 
surveys which were followed by the 
changes shown to be necessary have 
resulted in remarkable savings both 
in steam consumption and in the 
amount of dry broke. 


Recent scientific research in the 
so-called “boundary layer” pheno- 
menon has cleared up some of the 
former uncertainties therein. The 
results of these investigations tend 
to prove that the presence of super- 
heat in the driers, in any quantity 
encountered in ordinary power 
plant practice, need have no detri- 
mental effects. Proof of the correct- 
ness of this theory is to be had in a 
nearby installation, where make-up 
steam carrying varying amounts of 
superheat as high as eighty or more 
degrees is being controlled by a du- 
plex temperature controller, with 
entirely satisfactory results. 


Cause of Breaks 


Until comparatively recently lit- 
tle attention was paid to the need 
for controlling the temperature 
gradients between different sections 
of the machine, the “natural” gradi- 
ents being allowed to vary as they 
would. The success of systems for 
maintaining differential pressures 
between sections shows the value of 
controlling these variables. 


Many machine tenders and others 
believe that most breaks are attribu- 
table to mechanical conditions, draw, 
etc., but it is now known that, more 
frequently than we realized, breaks 
are caused by conditions of impro- 
per heat balance between different 
banks of driers. 
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On heavy weights, and slow ma- 
chine speeds little trouble should 
occur from this cause but modern 
machine speeds magnify or entail 
problems of many sorts and among 
them may be a need for careful con- 
trol at two or three or more loca- 
tions. 


That workers in wholely unrelated 
industries may profit from each 
other’s experiences is illustrated 
by the fact that the pulp operator 
has learned much from the laundry- 
man; the washing of pulp and of 
clothes in many respects present 
similar problems. 


Drying Problems 


The proper drying of any fibrous 
or cellular material involves pretty 
much the same basic problems as 
those which apply in drying any 
other fibrous or cellular material; 
the drying of lumber, the drying of 
prunes, and of paper have much in 
common. Excessive breaks in a pa- 
per machine may well be traced back 
to the cause underlying the tough 
skins on the prunes you had for 
breakfast, a split in the finish in your 
living room, or the warping of the 
shaft of your favorite brassie—im- 
proper conditions of heat balance 
somewhere in the processing. Much 
remains to be learned about the dry- 
ing of paper and of lumber and 
those engaged in the drying depart- 
ment of each industry might inter- 
change some of their knowledge 
with mutual benefit. 

It should be stated and empha- 
sized that in a great many instances 
the seemingly obvious point of con- 
trol application is not necessarily 
the correct one. Altogether too often 
attempts are made to compensate 
from results rather than to correct 
the causes and the following exam- 
ple will illustrate what is meant. In 
a continuous process such as oil re- 
fining one objective is to obtain a 
close fractionation of a hydro-carbon 
known as gasoline. The closer the 
gravity can be maintained the more 
uniform will be the gasoline and 
yet we do not attempt, in fact it 
would be stark stupidity to attempt, 
to control the refining operation 
from the variations in gravity. We 
control the variables such as rate 
of feed input, tower temperatures, 
back -pressures, and accumulator 
levels, and in this way produce an 
operating balance that can have only 
one result; a uniform gasoline. 

The pulp and paper industry may 
be classed as a continuous process 
industry; wood goes in one end and 
paper comes out of the other. There 
is storage capacity at various points 
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in the processing that takes up the 
surges and there are variables from 
the moisture content of the chips 
to the head box level, all of which 
if automatically controlled would 
produce an unbelievably uniform 
sheet in thickness, moisture content 
and other characteristics. 


Complete automatic control is not 
an Utopian dream; it is as economi- 
cally inevitable as the earlier steps 
from simple indicators to informa- 
tive recorders, but care must be ex- 
ercised in applying automatic con- 
trol to avoid the pitfalls of “draft- 
ing board engineering.” 

And allow me to leave another 
and possibly startling thought with 
you. The easier it is to control a 
process by hand the more difficult 
it is to control it automatically. That 
may seem rather paradoxical until 
it is understood. If a hand valve 
can be set and conditions maintained 
uniform for some time, an automatic 
controller must have such character- 
istics that the controlled valve will 
remain stationary for a long period 
of time if necessary, and yet be cap- 
able of changing the rate of flow 
through it at a rate commensurate 
with the rate of change in demand. 
And all without changing the con- 
trol point. 

You can derive benefit from your 
continuing contacts with instrumen- 
tal engineers. Starting its real growth 
comparatively only a few years ago, 
the requirements of modern instru- 
mentation have developed practical- 
ly a new field of specialized engi- 
neering and today you can have at 
your service the knowledge gained 
by the specialized training and long 
and varied experience of a number 
of staffs of engineers in the design 
and application of control equip- 
ment which is or can be adapted to 
your special needs. 


New Instrument Jobs 


Interesting and often curious ap- 
plications of familiar equipment to 
new jobs constantly are being made. 
You are familiar with the conven- 
tional diaphragm type of indicating 
and recording liquid level gauges 
which you all have, or should have, 
on your head boxes, stuff chests, 
etc. Two of those gauges installed 
near each end of a steamship or 
barge make it possible to ascertain 
within say one per cent accuracy 
the tons of bulk cargo taken on 
board or discharged. Simply observe 
the two depth readings at the start 
and finish of the transfer and trans- 
late these records of displacement 
into tons of cargo—it’s as simple as 
that. Or point the submerged dia- 
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phragm box on one of them toward 
the bow of the vessel, calibrate the 
dial or chart in knots and you have 
an unusually accurate ship’s log. 

In cannery practice it has been 
found that to exceed the required 
sterilizing temperatures by as little 
as ¥%° Fahrenheit has a three-fold 
detrimental effect on spinach and 
asparagus — definite impairment of 
color, texture and flavor. To meet 
this need, controllers are available 
which hold the temperatures in the 
retorts within 44° Fahrenheit, which 
is pretty close work for standards 
outside a laboratory. It is not un- 
likely that such closeness of control 
might be of definite benefit to you 
in, say, the cooking of starch size. 
Not only the consistency but the 
color may be improved by holding 
the temperature within really close 
limits. 

In the manufacture of yeast it is 
essential that the rate of supplying 
the food source to the fermenters 
be proportioned quite exactly to the 
rate of propagation of the yeast 
cells and that rate both increases 
and decreases during the process. So 
we have worked out a system of con- 
trol for that process which not only 
feeds the molasses to the fermen- 
ters at exactly the rates adapted for 
propagation but at the proper time 
reduces the rate so as to insure ma- 
ture cells, free from new spores, at 
the end of the cycle. 


Automatic control is holding the 
temperature of a film developing 
solution in Hollywood, within 1/10 
of 1°. But these results are not ob- 
tained by simply applying some tem- 
perature controller to the problem. 
The control system that is holding 
the developing solution within 1/10 
of one degree in Hollywood may 
not hold within 10 degres on a sup- 
posedly similar application in New 
York, because upon careful analy- 
sis the process reactions are found to 
be entirely different. There is no 
one cure-all for automatic control 
problems. 


Standard and Special Equipment 


New uses for temperature, pres- 
sure, flow and liquid level instru- 
ments are coming up constantly. In 
approaching old problems from dif- 
ferent angles or new problems, it 
happens frequently that standard 
equipment is available which will 
handle the job in hand satisfactor- 
ily, especially if installed in the pro- 
per manner, or that such standard 
equipment can be adapted with a 
minimum of changing to fit special 
conditions. 


Where standard equipment is not 


available you will find instrument 
engineers more than ready to coop- 
erate with you in working out special 
equipment necessary to fill your 
needs. This specialized instrument 
engineering service can be of inesti- 
mable value to you provided it is 
based on a thorough knowledge of 
the fundamentals of control engi- 
neering and does not apply “drafting 
board engineering” methods. 

Most instrument makers welcome 


_ Opportunities to put it at your serv- 


ice if for no reason other than that 
it serves to insure satisfactory per- 
formance of the manufacturer’s 
products. 

Engineering Advice 

In innumerable times in the past 
the customer has been dissatisfied 
and the manufacturer not infre- 
quently put to unnecessary expense 
because a supply salesman or an 
agent has accepted a customer’s or- 
der or specified equipment which 
was not as well adapted to the job in 
hand as other equipment which 
might have been supplied by the 
same manufacturer. For this rea- 
son most of the larger instrument 
makers have practically discontinued 
the handling of their products 
through agents and dealers and you 
will find it to your advantage to 
call in a factory representative for 
engineering advice and assistance 
whenever you have need for addi- 
tional equipment, no matter how 
small. 

Minor and major improvements 
constantly are being made in design 
and applications. You may have a 
simple recording thermometer in 
service which was the last word 
when it was built and which may be 
giving entirely satisfactory service 
but if an additional instrument for 
identical conditions is needed it may 
well be that a recent improvement 
with which you may not be familiar, 
or a slight change in specifications, 
would give you more satisfactory re- 
sults at no increase and possibly at 
a decrease in cost. 

The writer recently called on a 
large and successful manufacturer 
who had not heard of the use of 
controlled cooling water in a super- 
calender stack, and that is not to his 
discredit. 

Measurement of liquid chlorine 
on other than a weight basis is diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, but it is 
possible to measure chlorine bleach 
solutions satisfactorily with inex- 
pensive instruments. 

Exact control of ratios of differ- 
ent fluids of late is relatively a sim- 
ple matter, given the right sort of 
equipment. 





Recording liquid level gauges are 
available for use on your digesters 
and their use will become more prev- 
alent as the advantages come to be 
realized. 


Automatic temperature contrcl of 
pulp grinders, whether using natural 
or artificial stones, results in more 
and better pulp, with a marked in- 
crease in the life of the stone—up 
to 40 per cent according to a prom- 
inent manufacturer of artificial 
stones. 


In the making of better grades of 
paper, particularly where the degree 
of hydration is important, the use 
of recording thermometers as well 
as of motion recorders on beaters 
is of material benefit. 


One might go on almost indefin- 
itely in citing interesting applica- 
tions but even the foregoing may 
bring to your minds processes in 
your respective plants which may re- 
ceive attention from the standpoint 
of instrumentation, to your marked 
advantage. The services of instru- 
ment engineers familiar with pulp 
and paper mill requirements are 
available, who will make a thorough 
survey in any or all departments of 
your plant, without obligation on 
your part and it is a poor engineer, 
or one more interested in his golf 
game than in your problems, who 
can’t find at least an instance or two 
in which modernization of your 
equipment will more than justify the 
expense thereof. 

When you are ill you don’t con- 
sult the village blacksmith; you call 
in the doctor. When you have an 
instrument problem call in the in- 
strument engineer; like your doctor, 
he won’t expect payment. 





NEW SULPHITE PROCESS 


A new process for manufacturing 
sulphite pulp, recently developed in 
Sweden, is discussed in “Svensk Pap- 
persmasse-Tidning” (Stockholm) of 
April 29. Bisulphite of sodium is 
employed instead of bisulphite of 
lime for the cooking liquor, which 
is indirectly heated by means of one 
of the known heating systems with 
liquor circulation. The liquor is 
evaporated and burnt and the mol- 
ten mass is then purified by a spe- 
cial method and freed from any sub- 
stances harmful to the cooking proc- 
ess before being used to make fresh 
liquor. The method is reported to 
offer considerable advantages com- 
pared with present methods of sul- 
phite manufacture. A notice recent- 
ly appeared that a Norwegian com- 
pany had been formed for the man- 
ufacture of pulp by this system. 
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Pulp Prices Continue Upward Swing 


Prices for chemical pulp continued 
on the road toward higher ground 
in the month following the first 
price increases about the middle of 
June. Continued depreciation of 
the dollar which brought it closer 
to its natural level in relation to 
Scandinavian currencies, forced the 
producers of North Europe to with- 
draw their previous low quotations 
and set new asking prices. 

Paper mills have naturally been 
desirous of buying pulp at the old 
prices, but most of the foreign pro- 
ducers have been loath to quote 
prices at all, much less accept ord- 
ers at prices less than the new levels 


established. 

By the middle of July prices for 
foreign prime bleached sulphite ex 
dock Atlantic Coast were from 
$50.00 to $55.00. Strong unbleached 
sulphite of prime grade was $37.00 
and prime kraft pulp of Scandinav- 
ian origin was quoted at $33.00. 

Scandinavian producers are said 
to be practically out of the market 
for the time being, awaiting more 


settled conditions, and hoping for 
further upward price adjustments. 
Even the domestic producers are 
chary of taking orders at existing 
prices, faced as they are with the 
practical certainty of increased pro- 
duction costs which must be reflect- 
ed in selling price. 

In general, domestic pulp prices 
are higher than those quoted on 
foreign supplies. New York quo- 
tations f.o.b. pulp mills on domestic 
pulp have been from $60.00 to 
$70.00 per ton for No. 1 book qual- 
ity, although some lots have been 
sold for less. Unbleached sulphite 
No. 1 book is quoted at $35.00 to 
$40.00. No. 1 kraft is $32.00 to 
$35.00, while southern kraft is 
$28.00 to $32.00. 

Groundwood prices have been 
firm. Domestic groundwood No. 1 
spruce is quoted at $20.00 to $22.00 
per ton f.o.b. mills; Canadian 
groundwood No. 1 at $15.00 to 
$17.00 f.o.b. mill; Scandinavian 
groundwood, dry, $24.00 to $25.00 
per ton ex dock New York, and 
wet groundwood a dollar lower. 


HOCKLEY MAY BE OREGON 
PUBLIC WORKS HEAD 

Prospects are said to be good for 
the appointment of C. C. Hockley, 
Portland paper mill engineer, as 
Oregon state administrator for the 
national public works program. It 
is understood that the job will pay 
at least $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Hockley is reported to have 
the endorsement of Governor Meier 
and of the state reconstruction ad- 
visory board. 

However, he himself, does not 
consider at this writing that the post 
is yet in the bag. “I can only tell 
you,” said Mr. Hockley, “that I 
have the support of both parties. 
I’m not sure of the post. Being a 
Democrat, I’m conservative. Being 
a pulp and paper man, I’m more 
conservative.” 





CARL EVERITT GOES TO 
SWEDEN 

Carl B. Everitt, formerly manager 
of the Anacortes plant of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 
and later superintendent of the Co- 
lumbia River Paper Mills at Van- 
couver, Wash., has left with his 
family for Sweden, where he has 
accepted the position of manager of 
a Swedish pulp mill. 








Text of the N.I.R. A. Embargo Clause 


One phase of the National Recov- 
ery Act that is of great interest and 
importance to the pulp and paper 
industry is paragraph “E” of Sec- 
tion 3. This paragraph provides for 
the placing of embargoes against 


foreign products that may be 
shipped into American markets in 
the event that such shipments en- 
danger the maintenance of the in- 
dustrial codes. 


The enactment of this paragraph 
in the act was a distinct victory for 
those who labored so long and hard 
for legislation that would eliminate 
importation of commodities from 
countries that debased their cur- 
rencies. 


Paragraph “E,” Section 3 of the 
Industrial Recovery Act reads as fol- 
lows: 


“(e) On his own motion, or if 
any labor organization, or any trade 
or industrial organization, associa- 
tion, or group, which has complied 
with the provisions of this title, shall 
make complaint to the President that 


any article or articles are being im- 
ported into the United States in 
substatial quantities or increasing 
ratio to domestic production of any 
competitive article or articles and on 
such terms or under such conditions 
as to render ineffective or seriously 
to endanger the maintenance of any 
code or agreement under this title, 
the President may cause an immed- 
iate investigation to be made by the 
United States Tariff Commission, 
which shall give precedence to in- 
vestigations under this subsection, 
and if, after such investigation and 
such public notice and hearing as 
he shall specify, the President shall 
find the existence of such facts, he 
shall, in order to effectuate the pol- 
icy of this title, direct that the ar- 
ticle or articles concerned shall be 
permitted entry into the United 
States only upon such terms and 
conditions and subject to the pay- 
ment of such fees and to such limi- 
tations in the total quantity which 
may be imported (in the course of 
any specified period or periods) as 
he shall find it necessary to pre- 
scribe in order that the entry thereof 


shall not render or tend to render 
ineffective any code or agreement 
made under this title. In order to 
enforce any limitations imposed on 
the total quantity of imports, in any 
specified period or periods, of any 
article or articles under this sub- 
section, the President may forbid 
the importation of such article or 
articles unless the importer shall 
have first obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a license pur- 
suant to such regulations as the Pres- 
ident may prescribe. Upon informa- 
tion of any action by the President 
under this subsection the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, through the 
proper offices, permit entry of the 
article or articles specified only upon 
such terms and conditions and sub- 
ject to such fees, to such limitations 
in the quantity which may be im- 
ported, and to such requirements of 
license, as the President shall have 
directed. The decision of the Presi- 
dent as to facts shall be conclusive. 
Any condition or limitation of entry 
under this subsection shall continue 
in effect until the President shall 
find and inform the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the conditions which 
led to the imposition of such con- 
dition or limitation upon entry no 
longer exists.” 
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Pacific Mills Ltd. Reports Profit 


During the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1933, Pacific Mills Limited, of 
Vancouver and Ocean Falls, B. C., 
made a net profit of $36,242 from 
their operations, according to the 
seventeenth annual report just is- 
sued. 


In his statement to shareholders, 
President A. B. Martin says: 

“The operations for the year re- 
sulted in a net profit of $36,242.23, 
after all charges for depreciation, 
depletion, bond interest and Domin- 
ion and Provincial income taxes. In 
addition thereto there was a profit 
of $61,997.70 on company’s own 
bonds purchased for redemption, 
making a total net profit of $98,- 
239.93. This compares with a profit 
of $215,904.23 for the previous fis- 
cal year. 

“After giving effect to the fore- 
going results and to the payment of 
dividends of $119,934.00 on prefer- 
ence shares, earned surplus at April 
30, 1933, amounted to $6,261,274.39. 

“In view of the conservative valua- 
tion of the company’s depreciable 
assets, your directors decided that 
the depreciation rates heretofore 
used could be reduced without de- 
parting from the basic principles 
underlying a sound depreciation pol- 
icy. The amount of depreciation so 
charged for the year was $617,- 
120.44 as compared with $981,807.85 
for the previous fiscal year. 

“The balance sheet at the close 
of the year reflects the sound finan- 
cial position of the company. Cur- 
rent assets amounted to $3,414,- 
007.99 and current liabilities, $334,- 
138.12, resulting in net working cap 
ital of $3,079,869.87 as compared 
with $3,305,149.14 at April 30, 1932. 
Cash and Canadian and United 
States government securities 
amounted to $1,473,180.67. This 
compares with cash of $1,024,532.72 
at the close of the previous fiscal 
year and $268,189.26 at April 30, 
1931. 


“During the year $200,000 First 
Mortgage Serial Bonds were re- 
deemed and purchases were made 
of $233,000 of First and Subordin- 
ated Mortgage Bonds as favor- 
able market opportunities occurred, 
thereby reducing the total outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness by $433,- 
000 to $3,106,000. 


“It was stated in the annual re- 
port of 1932 that we had come 
through a trying year of world-wide 
depression adversely affecting all 
lines of business activity. That state- 


ment applies even more forcibly to 
the year under review. Declines in 
consumption and prices have been 
without precedent. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to both news- 
print and wrapping paper in our 
overseas market where prices have 
been drastically reduced due to the 
greatly depreciated value of foreign 
currencies. 


“Your management has unceas- 
ingly directed its efforts towards ef- 
fecting economies by reducing raw 
material and manufacturing costs 
and will continue this policy during 
the coming fiscal year. 

“The increase in tax rates and the 
imposition of a 6% Dominion Sales 
Tax on supply commodities, which 
were formerly exempt, has made the 
problem of operating on a profit- 
able basis increasingly difficult.” 

Assets and liabilities are reported 
as follows: 


ASSETS 


Current Assets: 
Cash 


$869,957.24 





Canadian and United States Government Securities, 


not exceeding market value 


603,223.43 





Accounts Receivable 


826,306.65 





Inventories valued at cost or market, whichever was 


lower 





Capital Assets: 
Properties 


- 1,114,520.67 
—————_ $3, 414,007.99 





S68: 
Reserve for Depreciation 





Deferred Charges to Operations: 


Bond Discount and Expenses of Bond Issues 


Miscellaneous 


25,904,247.91 


$9,884,757.28 
Reserve for Depletion of Timber Limits 


374,298.33 
————10, 259,055.61 
——————-_ 15, 645,192.30 


73,248.03 
67,864.19 





141,112.22 


$19,200,312.51 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable 


$188,844.97 





Bond Interest Accrued 


46,590.00 





Reserve for Dominion and Provincial Taxes 


Bonded Indebtedness: 


First Mortgage 6% Serial Gold Bonds: 


Authorized 





Issued 





Less Redeemed 





Balance due 1934 to 1942 


98,703.15 
$334,138.12 


$6,000,000.00 


3,897,000.00 
2,353,500.00 


1,543,500.00 





Guaranteed Subordinated Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds 


due 1945: 
Authorized and Issued 





Less Exchanged for First Mort- 


gage Bonds 





Less Redeemed 


3,000,000.00 
897,000.00 


2,103,000.00 


540,500.00 
1,562,500.00 
——————-_ 3, 106,000.00 


CAPITAL 


Capital Stock 
Authorized: 


20,000 6% Cumulative Preference Shares of 100.00 


each 


2,000,000.00 





75,000 Ordinary Shares of $100.00 each 


Issued and Fully Paid: 
19,989 6% Cumulative 
$100.00 each 


Preference 


7,500,000.00 
$9,500,000.00 


Shares 
1,998,900.00 





75,000 Ordinary Shares of $100.00 each 


Earned Surplus 


The summary of profit and loss 
for the year shows: 


7,500,000.00 


9,498,900.00 
6,261,274.39 
—_—————_ 115, 760, 174.39 


$19,200,312.51 


SUMMARY. OF PROFIT AND LOSS AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended April 30, 1933 
Profit, excluding Profit on Company’s own Bonds purchased for re- 















demption, and before charging Depreciation, Depletion, Bond 


























Interest and Dominion and Provincial Income Taxes $885,620.09 
Less: 
Depreciation $617,120.44 
Depletion 1,199.28 
Bond Interest 201,521.43 
Provision for Dominion and Provincial Income Taxes 
for the year ended April 30, 1933, and adjust- 
ments in respect of prior year 29,536.71 
849,377.86 
Net Profit for the Year. 36,242.23 
Add: 
Earned Surplus at April 30, 1932 6,282,968.46 
Profit on Company’s own bonds purchased for redemp- 
tion 61,997.70 
————————_ 6, 3 44, 966.16 
6,381,208.39 
Deduct Dividends on Preference Shares 119,934.00 





Surplus carried to Balance Sheet 


$6,261,274.39 











Crown Willamette Earned 
Surplus Gains 


Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany reported a net loss of $37,613 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1933, compared with a net profit of 
$2,233,926 for the previous year. 
While both totals are after full de- 
ductions for depreciation, depletion 
and adjustments for Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., minority stockholders, the re- 
sults are not strictly comparable, in- 
asmuch as in the previous year 
$182,643 of profit on company’s 
own bonds purchased for redemption 
was included as part of the year’s 
earnings, while for the fiscal year 
just passed $466,645 of such profit 
was credited directly to surplus and 
not incorporated as part of current 
earnings. It will be noted that this 
profit on bonds purchased for re- 
demption sufficiently outweigh the 
$37,613 and other charges to sur- 
plus to enable the company’s earned 
surplus to show an increase of $365,- 
419 before dividends. 

Louis Bloch, president, said: “De- 
spite the necessity for most rigid 
economy, the company’s properties 
have been maintained in first-class 
operating condition and in addition 
thereto, has provided an adequate 
allowance for depreciation of its 
plants, total charge for the year 
amounting to $2,210,459, which com- 
pares with a corresponding charge 
of $2,728,700 for the previous year. 
This reduction is due to the fact 
that no depreciation is chargeable on 
idle plant and equipment which was 
written off during our previous fiscal 
year, and to a revision in the depre- 
ciation rates for Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
which was made in order to bring 





them more in line with the rates 
used by our other companies. 

“While there has been marked 
improvement in the demand for and 
in the prices of many of our prod- 
ucts since the close of the fiscal year, 
conditions in the newsprint industry 
necessitated the company granting to 
its newsprint customers a discount 
of $5 a ton from month to month, 
effective June 1, 1933. This is in ad- 
dition to the $5 a ton reduction in 
newsprint prices made effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1933. 

“Very active efforts to stabilize 
the newsprint industry have repeat- 
edly: been made, particularly in east- 
ern Canada. The national indus. 
trial recovery act affords much 
promise of relief from ruinous price- 
cutting and unfair competition, par- 
ticularly from foreign countries. 
The management has been active in 
co-operating with the government 
through established trade organiza- 
tions in working out plans which it 
hopes will result in proper stabiliza- 
tion of the entire paper industry. 

“The company has made every en- 
deavor to keep the maximum num- 
ber of its employes on the payroll 
by shortening working hours.” 

Consolidated balance sheet of 
Crown-Willamette Paper Company 
and its subsidiaries, including Pa- 
cific Mills, Ltd., as of April 30, 1933, 
is as follows: 

ASSETS 
Cash $ 2,104,866 
U. S. and Canadian govern- 
ment securities, not exceed- 


ing market value -___.__. 
Notes and accounts receivable 





949,125 
2,523,157 
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ee aan _ 3,701,474 
Total current assets. $ 9,278,622 
Investments: 
30,275 shares Crown Zel- 
lerbach common stock pur- 
chased for employes. 60,550 
Miscellaneous _.......--__ 177,843 
Timberlands, etc., less deple- 
tion 28,507,642 
Buildings and equipment, less 
depreciation _...._._____. 25,991,432 
Deferred charges 223,754 
$64,239,843 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable _.._______. $ 812,244 
Accounts payable, officers and 
i 2,396 
Bond interest accrued —__.. 367,030 
‘Texes aconed 531,473 
U. S. and Canadian income 
taxes 96,729 





Total current liabilities_.¢ 1,809,872 
Crown Willamette Ist mort- 


gage 6% gold bonds. 16,022,000 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., 1st mort- 
gage serial bonds _.__. 1,543,500 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., subordin- 
ated mortgage 6s 1,562,500 
Minority stockholders’ interest 1,315,886 
Capital and surplus*________. 41,986,085 
$64,239,843 





*Represented by 200,000 shares no par 
value $7 cumulative first preferred; 41,- 
000 shares no par value $6 cumulative 
2d preferred and 1,000,000 shares no 
part common. Cumulative dividends on 
preferred stocks accrued to April 30, 
1933, and unpaid, amount to $1,829,166. 





NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


Production in Canada during 
May, 1933, amounted to 171,776 
tons and shipments to 165,520 tons. 
Production in the United States was 
79,516 tons and shipments 77,196 
tons, making a total United States 
and Canadian news print produc- 
tion of 251,292 tons and shipments 
of 242,716 tons. During May, 21,- 
747 tons of news print were made in 
Newfoundland and 1,334 tons in 
Mexiko, so that the total North 
American production for the month 
amounted to 274,373 tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 
113,484 tons less in the first five 
months of 1933 than in the first five 
months of 1932, which was a de- 
crease of 14 per cent. The output in 
the United States was 87,525 tons 
or 19 per cent less than for the first 
five months of 1932, in Newfound- 
land 11,113 tons or 10 per cent less, 
and in Mexico 1,423 tons more, mak- 
ing a total decrease of 210,699 tons 
or 15 per cent. 


Stocks of news print paper at Ca- 
nadian mills are figured at 43,428 
tons at the end of May and at Unit- 
ed States mills 23,560 tons, making 
a combined total of 66,988 tons 
compared with 58,412 tons on April 
30, 1933. 
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of those who sell paper in the western states 
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Louis Colton Chalks Up Thirty-Fifth 
Year With Zellerbach Organization 


Louis A. Colton, vice-president of 
the Zellerbach Paper Co., recently 
completed his thirty-fifth year with 
the corporation. 

His career with the company 
started in 1898 when he went to 
work as a stock cutter. Since 1890 
he had been employed in the print- 
ing business, starting as an errand 
boy. In this capacity he called at 
the Zellerbach store for samples 
and paper orders. He was fascinat- 
ed by what he saw there, particularly 
by seeing a salesman subjecting 
paper to various tests—holding it up 
to the light, touching it with the 
tongue, tearing it. He decided he 
would some day get into the paper 
business. 

By 1898 he had advanced in the 
printing business and was in daily 
contact with paper. When a tem- 
porary job as a stock cutter was 
open in the old firm of A. Zeller- 
bach & Sons, he took it. His con- 
nection with the firm became per- 
manent and he was made a stock 
clerk, later working in the shipping 
room, in the city delivery and even 
in the office. Then he was put in 
charge of samples and the distribu- 
tion of advertising. 

In September, 1899, he was made 
the first outside salesman for the 
company, and as the business grew 
he advanced to sales and advertis- 
ing manager. He remained in this 
capacity until 1910 when he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Portland 
branch. 

Returning to San Francisco in 
1913 he established the purchasing 
department, and his headquarters 
are in that city today. Now he is 
executive vice-president and direct- 
or of purchases for the company’s 
chain of 16 wholesale paper houses 
in California, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, Washington and Oregon. 

During his period with the com- 
pany he has seen it grow from one 
store in 1898 to 16 wholesale houses 








and many paper mills and board 
making plants. 


Mr. Colton’s trips to eastern paper 
mills during the last 25 years and 
his attendance at the national pape> 
conventions has made him well 
known throughout the nation’s 
paper industry. He has been active 
in the work of the Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association, and has 
taken part in similar groups in ad- 
vertising and among purchasing 
agents. 

He has two boys in the paper in- 
dustry; Arthur Colton, San Fran- 
cisco representative of the Western 
Paper Converting Co. of Salem, 
Ore., and Joseph, a salesman with 
the General Paper Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, so it is sure that the name of 
Colton will be associated with the 
paper business on the Pacific Coast 
for many years to come. 





NEW BOX ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 
At the recent convention of the 
Pacific Coast Box Manufacturers 
Association, held at Gearhart, Ore., 


the following new officers were elect- 
ed: J. L. Norie, Seattle, president; 
Al Stein, Los Angeles, vice-presi- 
dent; C. A. Morgan, Portland, sec- 
retary; C. B. Kerr, Los Angeles, and 
W. H. Thomas, San Francisco, ex- 
ecutive officers. Hugh Peat, San 
Francisco, was reelected general sec- 
retary. 

A feature of the convention was 
an address by Howard P. Beckett, 
commissioner of the National Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association, 
who spoke to the audience by long 
distance telephone hook-up for 15 
minutes from New York. 





CARLOADINGS OF PAPER 
PRODUCTS SHOW INCREASE 


Paper, paper board and prepared 
roofing carloadings show a large in- 
crease for the third quarter of the 
year, according to the national fore- 
cast of the Regional Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards. The estimated in- 
crease for the nation as a whole 
over 1932 is 13.1 per cent for paper 
products, as compared with 10.0 per 
cent for all commodities. 

The greatest increase in paper car 
loadings is shown for the Pacific 
Northwest territory, the increase 
here being estimated at 27.7 per 
cent. Southwest territory increase is 
5 per cent; southeast territory 10 
per cent; Northwest territory 20 per 
cent; Ohio Valley 19.8 per cent; 
Great Lakes territory 11 per cent; 
Alleghany territory 3.6 per cent; At- 
lantic States 16.1 per cent, and New 
England 10 per cent. 





DENMAN NOW IN SEATTLE 
OFFICE 


Don S. Denman, logging manager 
of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, has established his new head- 
quarters in Seattle at the company’s 
offices at 719 White Bldg. He form- 
erly was located at Portland. 

Mr. Denman was recently also 
named vice-president of the cor- 
poration’s subsidiaries, Washington 
Pulp & Paper Corporation, National 
Paper Products Co. and the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. 
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Sampling Costs Assumed by Mills 
For Paper Merchants- 


Sampling costs are among those 
expenses which may be hidden from 
some of us, like the salesman’s well- 
known overcoat, but it may come be- 
fore us every month under the vari- 
ous classifications within the “In- 
direct Selling” bracket, such as 
“Stock Used for Samples”, “Labor 
on Samples”, or “Outside Work on 
Samples,” etc., depending upon how 
minutely our expense is broken 
down. The writing off of sample 
cabinets involves a monthly item 
that cannot be overlooked, as a rule, 
and if a reserve is set up for that 
purpose it likewise will be an item 
of notable size. Preparation and dis- 
tribution of dummies, and the main- 
tenance of more or less elaborate 
departments and attendant person- 
nel for this purpose all have tended 
to make this auxiliary department a 
costly one. 


Costs Belong in Selling Price 


Sampling costs have been tolerated 
under the excuse that they were nec- 
essary to the sale of paper. If they 
are necessary, these costs to the mer- 
chant belong in the selling price, 
but the difficulty seems to be that 
they are left out, or that the cus- 
tomer will not stand for this expense. 
This is another way of saying that 
our mark-up does not provide for 
our expense plus a_ reasonable 
profit. 

The manufacturer has sampling 
costs, too. His sampling costs are 
the same as his raw material costs, 
or his fuel costs, or his deprecia- 
tion charge. In other words,. with 
every ton of paper which we buy 
from him we buy a certain number 
of sample books or folders, or mail- 
ings, and so on. It is all in the ton 
of paper. If that sampling or ad- 
vertising is not wanted by us, be- 
cause it represents 5 per cent of the 
value of the paper, will the mill 
give us 2,100 lbs. at the price of a 
ton? 

Obviously the mill must stand- 
ardize on the sampling of a line for 
the sake of economy, and feels that 
it cannot produce a different sample 
book to meet the fancy of every 
~~ ¢Peeseneed before Pacific States Paper Trade 
Association, Del Monte, Calif., May 12, 1933. 


1Carter, Rice & Co., Corp., San Francisco. 
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Cc. H. BECKWITH 


merchant who handles the line. 
Neither can it vary the amount of 
rag in the sheet, for each merchant, 
depending upon how many sample 
books must be furnished that mer- 
chant, or whether he wants any. It 
is distinctly a problem for the mill, 
and one that has been given much 
time and study, with good results, 
too, in the way of standardization 
of sample book sizes.and forms. 

The discussion, I presume, is in- 
tended to follow the line of whether 
the mill or the merchant shall bear 
the cost of sampling. The Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association is 
understood to have very distinct 
provisions on this point. Recent ex- 
periences have indicated that these 
provisions are not uniformly ob- 
served. Some mills withhold prac- 
tically all co-operation in the cost of 
sampling merchant’s private brands, 
while others are more than liberal 
in defraying reasonable sampling 
expense of the merchant on either 
mill or private brand. 


Mill Brand Lines 


On a mill brand line, so the man- 
ufacturer assumes, it is his privilege 
to make the sole decision as to meth- 
ed of sampling. But even if I can 
sell that line only by placing 5% 
by 84 swatches in a sample cabinet 
with other locally stocked papers, 
very frequently I must worry along 
with a book of specimens, or speci- 
men beer labels, and bear the cost, 


not of those specimens alone, but 
make up my own 5% by 8% 
swatches, if I really want to sell that 
line of paper. 

I don’t want to convey the im- 
pression of condemning the sam- 
pling methods of the mills generally, 
nor the standardization of sample 
books. It is a problem of the mills, 
I repeat, as they must try to con- 
form to the likes and dislikes of 
every section of the country. I am 
merely trying to make the point 
that the manufacturer has the means 
of including some of the cost of 
sampling in his manufacturing proc- 
ess, and does so, passing it on to 
the merchant, who too frequently is 
prevented from deciding how, if at 
all, the line is most effectively to 
be sampled. 


Merchant Should Be Consulted 


Any attempt by the manufactur- 
ers to set up rigid association rules 
on the means and methods of sam- 
pling mill brand lines, in my opin- 
ion are open to serious criticism. 
Standardization in size, or even lim- 
itation in amount of expense, may be 
all right. Rules applying to private 
brands may be set up, within rea- 
son. But I strongly favor a policy 
which leaves the sampling of mill 
brand lines free to be worked out 
between the manufacturer and the 
individual merchant. In that way, 
the merchant has the opportunity 
to design his samples in the manner 
best adapted to his market, his 
methods of selling or his partic- 
ular system of sampling. 

The costs of sampling, either by 
the merchant or by the mill, should 
be made a part of the initial cost 
of the product, and the price made 
by the mill could well include the 
total sampling cost necessary to 
place the goods in the hands of the 
printer or whatever other converter 
composes the market. Goods are 
not sold merely by getting them in- 
to the merchant’s stock. The mill’s 
purpose is presumed to be the sale 
of its lines to the merchants’ cus- 
tomers. On that basis, then the mer- 
chant would know that his invoice 
from the mill covers so much sul- 
phite, so much rag, so much trade 
journal publicity, and so much sam- 
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pling. He should not be compelled 
to face further sampling costs him- 
self, aside from the expense of car- 
ing for or distributing the samples. 
And if he pays for this sampling, 
then is he not entitled to determine 
the form they should take and the 
method by which they will be most 
effectively displayed? 

We open up, of course, the pos- 
sibility of one house accepting, for 
example, a 60 per cent rag sheet 
with no mill sampling, competing 
with that paper against a merchant 
who prefers a 50 per cent rag sheet 
and very elaborate and costly mill 
samples. Perhaps the efforts toward 
rigid stabilization of grades, values, 
rag content, and so forth, would be 
thwarted by any effort of the mer- 
chant individually to determine 
what the manufacturer shall or shall 
not bear in the way of sampling 
costs. I point out, however, that 
already high distributing costs leave 
to the merchant very much less op- 
portunity to cover those costs in his 
mark-up. The manufacturer, on the 
other hand, with some element of 
sampling cost already in his prod- 
uct, readily might go the whole way 
and include in his price the entire 
amount necessary for sampling a 
given line. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES FAVOR 
WOODEN BOXES 


The North Pacific Line, repre- 
senting the Royal Mail and the Hol- 
land-American steamship lines, has 
made a new rate on canned salmon 
and other canned goods which is 
more favorable to wooden boxes 
than rates in the past have been. 


The new rate is based on so much 
per case, per size of case, rather 
than on weight as formerly. On 
this basis wooden boxes may be used 
in place of fibreboard boxes if de- 
sired, in fact, one of the reasons 
given for the rate change was that 
it was to encourage the use of wood- 
en boxes in order to reduce damage 
to shipping cases. Under the pre- 
vious weight freight rates, fibreboard 
boxes were favored because of the 
light weight combined with strength. 





MURRAY AT CODE MEETINGS 


J. L. Murray of the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co. has spent considerable 
time in the East recently, as well as 
other members of his company. He 
recently was in Cleveland working 
on the tablet manufacturers’ code, 
and again attended the meeting of 
the book paper group in Chicago 
July 22. 


NEW SWITCHBOARD INSTRU- 
MENTS 


Among several points of ad- 
vantage of a new line of rectangular 
switchboard instruments announced 
by the General Electric Company is 
the fact that the scale can be read at 
an angle with no error of parallax. 
Antiglare glass is another special 
feature. Others are magnetic damp- 
ing, high torque, responsiveness, 
permanently constant characteristics, 
and availability in three styles of 
cases. 

The line, designated as Types 
AD-6 and DD.-6, include alternating 
current voltmeters, ammeters, watt- 
meters, power-factor meters and 
frequency meters, and direct-cur- 
rent ammeters and voltmeters. Spe- 
cial instruments also available in- 
clude temperature meters and radio- 
frequency and rectifier-type instru- 
ments. Both surface and flush type 
cases are supplied. 





ST. HELENS 1932 FINANCIAL 
REPORT 


Net earnings of St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co. for 1932 before charges 
totaled $198,359, including $8,455 
from purchase of own bonds, as 
compared with 1931 net earnings of 
$564,302. In 1931 there was a net 
profit, after deducting depreciation 
and other charges, of $280,847, and 
after dividend of 60c a share, $160,- 
887 was added to the surplus, bring- 
ing it to $1,177,345. In 1932 after 
deducting necessary charges there 
was a loss of $33,181. No dividends 
were paid and the surplus was re- 
duced to $1,144,164. 


Comparative year-end balance 
sheets for the two years—cent omit- 


ted: 


Cash 





EEL. NON ee a EATER ROAST ee I 


Receivables 


RSE Sa Oa SRE ES lee Se Ss ee cet Ee 


Current, total 
Investments, advances 
Properties, less depreciation 
Deferred charges 


Total 





Accounts payable 
Interest, accrued 
Taxes, accrued 
Taxes, federal, excise 


ES ES LO eae eae 


First mortgage bonds 
Capital stock 
Surplus, paid 
Surplus, earned 





ELKUS AT FRESNO 


Eugene Elkus, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred from the headquarters staff 
of the Zellerbach Paper Co., San 
Francisco, to the firm’s Fresno of- 
fice, where he is manager of the op- 
erating and production departments. 





LATVIA SUBSIDIZES MILLS 


The Latvian government has 
agreed to sell pulp wood below op- 
erating costs, according to a recent 
report from Acting Commercial 
Attache Everett B. Ansley, Riga. 
This in view of the fact that the 
Latvian paper mills are obliged to 
compete in foreign markets with pa- 
per manufacturers of Finland and 
the Scandinavian countries, where 
low foreign exchange rates prevail. 





BRAZIL PULP INDUSTRY 
RETARDED 


The pulp industry of Brazil has 
not made any appreciable headway 
in recent years, according to a re- 
port from Assistant Commercial At- 
tache A. Ogden Pierrot, Rio de Jan- 
eiro. The pulp made from eucalyp- 
tus in Sao Paulo represents only a 
small portion of the pulp consumed 
by the paper industry. In addition 
to the eucalyptus, the Prado inter- 
ests are reported to have made ex- 
periments with rice straw in the 
manufacture of a pulp for paper 
making. The primary reason for the 
failure of the domestic wood pulp 
industry has been the extremely low 
prices quoted on pulp by Scandina- 
vian suppliers, together with the low 
import duties which enable the for- 
eign pulp to undersell the domestic 
article. 





. 


Dec. 31,1932 Dec. 31, 1931 
$ 


123,890 $ 
123,279 
217,362 
306,754 


40,165 
142,998 
159,439 
478,163 





$ 771,285 
26,000 
3,063,363 
103,965 


$ 821,166 
2,500 
3,198,075 
118,248 





$3,964,613 $4,139,989 


$ 123,664 
12,195 
20,287 
55,626 





nee Ge 
700,000 

1,999,340 

1,031 

1,144,164 


$ 211,773 
750,500 


1,177,345 





$3,964,613 $4,139,989 
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S-A-F-E-T-Y 4 


+ be careful — first, last, always 


THE DECALOGUE OF SAFETY 
I 


Be thou ever careful — Disaster is the hand- 
maiden of Carelessness. 
Il 
Keepeth the mind occupied with the work of 
the hands and thou shalt not be afflicted with 
amputations. 
Hl 


Let not thine eyes strayeth — The Beast of Ac- 
cident springeth most often when thou art not 


looking. 
IV 


Watcheth the guards always, for they are thine 
angels of Safety. 


Pooh-pooheth not the little Scratch, that he 
may not curse thee with vile infections. 
VI 
Dreameth not in the day time — Such visions 
are omens of hospital cots and the evils thereof. 
Vil 
Useth thy Common-Sense — Horse play in the 
shop marketh the foel. 
Vill 
Replenish thy mind and body each day with 
eight hours of sleep. 


Remember. always thy neighbor — his fingers 
and toes are as precious as thine. 
Xx 
Be thou ever Cautious and thou shalt reap the 
happiness of the Safety-minded. 








PULP AND PAPER MILLS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
Statement of Accident Experience for May, 1933 





ee 


Total 
Company— Hours Worked Accidents Frequency Rate Days Lost Severity Rate Standing 


Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoqui 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Everett 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., Sumner 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
National Paper Products Co., Port Tow 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood 

Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton 
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The following mills did not report: Fibreboard Products Inc., Port Angeles.; Washington Pulp & Paver Co., Pacific Straw Paper Board Co., 
Pacific Coast Paper Mills. The following mills were not in operation: Everett Pulp & Paper Co. (West Tacoma Plant), St. Regis Kraft Co., Tumwater 
Paper Mills, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Anacortes; Shafer Box Co. 
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UNITED STATES PATENTS 
ON, PAPER MAKING 


Compiled by 


Patent and Technical Information Service 
1336 .New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1,912,511. Artificial Board and 
Method of Producing Same.—Fran- 
cis L. Carson, San Francisco, Calif., 
assignor to The Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. The 
process of producing a board which 
comprises introducing shredded raw 
vegetable fibres into a bituminous 
emulsion and forming a sheet of 
any desired thickness from the mix- 
ture. 


1,915,626. Multi-Ply Paper. John 
H. Spohn, Jr., San Francisco, Calif., 
assignor to Chemical Development 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. The 
method of forming a flat multi-ply 
paper board comprising supplying a 
strip of paper to a rotating member, 
supplying a second strip of paper to 
said member, said second strip be- 
ing supplied angularly, with respect 
to the first strip and to the member, 
securing said strips together to form 
a tube upon the member, removing 
the tube from the member, and 
forming the tube into a flat paper 


board. 


1,915,812. Chemical Treatment 
Process and Apparatus.—Harry L. 
Wollenberg, San Francisco, Calif., 
assignor to Longview Fibre Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. A con- 
tinuous process for the treatment of 
fibrous material in a closed cham- 
ber or vessel maintained under a 
pressure greater than atmospheric, 
comprising advancing the fiber into 
the chamber in the form of a com- 
pressed column which is sufficiently 
dry and so compact as to serve as a 
closure against the chamber pressure, 
separately introducing treating liq- 
uor into the chamber, and mechani- 
cally disintegrating the inner end of 
the compact column as it is advanced 
into the chamber. 


1,915,862. Pulp Treating Machine. 
Charles W. Morden, Portland, Ore., 
assignor to Morden Machines Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. In a machine 
of the character described, an attri- 
tioning element comprising, a coni- 
cal shell and a rotor relatively ad- 
justable, the rotor provided with a 
series of radial pivoted hammers of 
graduated length adapted to co-op- 


erate with the conical shell to attri- 
tion the material passing there- 
through, an annular passageway en- 
compassing the shell and connect- 
ing the intake and discharge ends 
of said attritioning element, an in- 
let and outlet for the material com- 
municating with said annular pas- 
sageway and automatic means for 
feeding and discharging successive 
batches of material to and from the 
machine, such means adapted to 
hold the batch in the machine for 
a predetermined interval and to dis- 
charge the same by displacement 
due to the feeding of a further batch 
of material to the machine. 


1,915,865. Making and Waxing of 
a Sheet of Paper by a Paper Making 
Machine. — Max Oberdorfer, St. 
Helens, Ore. The method of both 
making and waxing a sheet of paper 
in a single operation by a paper- 
making machine, which consists in 
reducing the absorptiveness of the 
paper web as it comes from the drier 
section of the machine and applying 
a film of wax to the web through the 
medium of one or more rolls of the 
calender stack to the circumferen- 
tial surfaces of which roll is fed a 
film of the waxing liquid, setting the 
wax film on the paper by cooling one 
or more of the adjacent rolls of said 
stack following the roll applying the 
wax. 


1,915,953. Chemical Pulping Proc- 
ess.—George A. Richter, Berlin, N. 
H., assignor to Brown Company, 


Berlin, N. H. A step which com- 
prises treating a fresh sodium sul- 
phite solution with niter cake to con- 
vert only a portion of the mono- 
sulphite into bisulphite and thereby 
to produce a sulphite cooking liquor 
containing free and combined SO, 
and sodium sulphate. 


1,913,017. Method of Treating 
Paper.—Edmund P. Arpin, Jr., Port 
Edwards, Wis., assignor to Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 
wards, Wis. The process of treating 
paper which comprises passing a web 
of paper through a bath containing 
gelantinous material, a polyhydric 
alcohol and rubber latex and spray- 
ing the web as it emerges from the 
bath with a solution containing an 
aldehyde to form a hardened sur- 
face on the web. 


1,914,799. Manufacture of Paper. 
—George L. Bidwell, Riegelsville, 
Pa., assignor to Riegel Paper Corp., 
Riegelsville, N. J. The process of 
manufacturing paper free from wire 
and felt marks from highly gelatin- 
ized stock which comprises as a step 
therein the transfer of the wet web 
on leaving the usual fourdrinier 
wire to a second wire equipped only 
with suction and press means for 
removing a further moderate 
amount of the moisture content of 
the web before its transfer to the 
felts. 


1,915,315. Recovery of Waste 
Liquors.—Walter F. Hoffman, Clo- 
quet, Minn. A process of treating 
green liquor, separating the result- 
in the recovery of chemicals from a 
soda-sulphur base pulping process 
which comprises carbonating the 
green liquor, separating the result- 
ing crystals of sodium bicarbonate, 
sulphiting the sodium bicarbonate to 
form a sodium sulphite, cooking cel- 
lulosic material in a liquor contain- 
ing sodium sulphite so prepared, 
and recovering waste liquor from 
said cooking process through the 
steps providing the green liquor. 








Newsprint Study Reveals Qualities 
Desired by Newspapers and Printers 


As a result of a detailed study of 
newsprint by B. L. Wehmhoff, tech- 
nical director of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, and 
the American Newspaper Publishers 


Association, new information is 
available on the qualities desired in 
newsprint by its users. 

The report issued following the 
work on the subject said in part: 


“The study of materials used in 
the manufacture of newsprint, to- 
gether with a study of the paper it- 
self, yielded considerable informa- 
tion concerning the characteristics 
to be desired in newsprint which 
would give good printing results on 
newspaper presses. It is fully real- 
ized that it may not be practicable 
for the papermaker to meet all these 








requirements, due to problems which 
might arise in the paper mill, or to 
increased manufacturing costs. 


“Fiber Composition—Tests on pa- 
pers containing various percentages 
of sulphite pulp indicate that if the 
sulphite content is reduced the opac- 
ity, surface, oil absorption, and gen- 
eral printing qualities are improved 
without serious loss of tensile 
strength. It is believed that if news- 
print can be successfully manufac- 
tured entirely ‘of good quality 
ground-wood pulp, such paper 
would be much superior in printing 
qualities to that of the usual fiber 
composition. ; 


“Smoothness—This is a most im- 
portant property from the printing 
standpoint, and until recently, no 
method of measuring this property 
has been available. Results of tests 
made with the Bekk Smoothness 
Tester on many samples of news- 
print are reported in this bulletin. 
They show variations in the surface 
of commercial newsprint ranging 
from 23 seconds to 160 seconds. The 
average of over 500 samples was 43 
seconds on the wire side and 51 
seconds on the felt side. Such checks 
on these tests as we were able to 
make with the printed sheets indi- 
cate that papers giving the higher 
tests with the Bekk instrument gave 
the better printing. 

“Now that a method of measur- 
ing smoothness of paper is avail- 
able, newsprint manufacturers will 
be enabled to measure the smooth- 
ness of their product in numerical 
terms. It is hoped that it may be 
possible in the future to establish 
a smoothness range for newsprint 
within which the best printing may 
be expected. 

“It has been established that there 
is a relationship between the smooth- 
ness of newsprint and the rate of 
ink absorption as measured by the 
oil absorption test. 


“Oil Absorption—The rate of oil 
absorption of newsprint is impor- 
tant since it is directly related to 
offset, ink drying, penetration, 
smudging, show-through, .and strike- 
through. As the smoothness in- 
creases, the rate of oil absorption 
decreases (oil absorption time in- 
creases). There is, therefore, an up- 
per limit for smoothness which 
should not be exceeded. Beyond 
this point offset and smudging may 
be expected. It is also possible that 
the rate of oil absorption may be 
too rapid, which will result in ex- 
cessive strike-through and _ show- 
through. A proper balance between 
smoothness and oil absorption, 
which would yield paper having the 





proper oil absorption, is highly de- 
sirable. 


“Strength—It is believed that the 
tensile strength test is more inform- 
ative than the bursting strength test. 
The average tensile strength of news- 
print in the machine direction is ap- 
proximately 11 pounds per inch of 
width. Such data as are available 
show that the tension to which pa- 
per is actually subjected while run- 
ning through the press is about one- 
half to one pound per inch. It ap- 
pears that newsprint as now manu- 
factured has a strength factor of 
safety between 10 and 20. 


“Opacity—High opacity is obvi- 
ously a desirable property and it 
has been found that the opacity of 
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commercial newsprint varies over 
rather wide limits. A number of in- 
struments for measuring this prop- 
erty have recently been developed. 
It was found that the same papers 
when tested on instruments of dif- 
ferent design yielded numerical re- 
sults which varied greatly. Until 
there is some agreement as to the 
most desirable type of instrument, 
no definite recommendation on this 
point is possible. 

“Filler—Inasmuch as very little 
commercial newsprint contains clay 
or filler, it has not been’ possible 
to reach any conclusions as to its 
effect on the printing quality of such 
paper. It is believed that no def- 
inite conclusions can be drawn from 
an ash determination.” 








Paper House Attractive Feature 


At Century 


Approximately eight thousand 
persons each day since the opening 
of the World’s Fair in Chicago have 
paused to give careful inspection of 
the “Paper House” which is featured 
in the exhibit of the Paper Founda- 
tion in one of the pavilions in the 
General Exhibits Group. This house, 
a feature of the exhibit of the Pa- 
per Foundation, demonstrates the 
possible uses of paper in the home. 

Curtains are woven out of colored 
twisted paper. The overdrapes are 
made of crepe. Lamp shades are 
made of decorated parchment. Rugs 
on the floors are woven of paper 
and the covering on the kitchen floor 
is an imitation linoleum made of 
processed paper. 

The exterior is made of imitation 
red. brick, imitation Swiss stucco, 
paper products, and gypsum board 
which uses paper as a base. 

The interior is lined with a paper 
board covered with paper. The walls 
of a large closet are covered with 
paper which is decorated to imi- 
tate natural woods, knots and all. 

Paper knives, forks and spoons 
are used in the dining room and 
the dishes are of paper decorated 
to simulate chinaware. Even the pa- 
per cups have handles. Paper tow- 
els are used and various other uses 
for paper in the home are illus- 
trated. 

The ceiling of the living room 
is made of “seapok”’, said to be the 
best sound-deadening material yet 
discovered. It is a paper board made 
of a seaweed known as kapok. 

With an average of 8,000 persons 
walking through the paper house 


of Progress 


daily the paper rugs are being given 
a “wear test” each week equivalent 
to many months of wear in the or- 
dinary home. 

An imitation wicker furniture is 
used in the living room. This is 
woven of a heavy twisted paper cord 
which has been processed to give it 
long life. Many visitors declare that 
this imitation wicker is more hand- 
some than the real wicker. 

The color scheme of the Pa- 
per House is bold and striking. 
Throughout a dark blue, a red with 
an orange tint in it, and apple green 
are used. Black, gold and silver set 
off the main colors employed. 

Paper flowers and paper vines 
give a dash of color to the exterior 
and sandpaper, painted green, sim- 
ulates lawn. The visitor looks out 
of the kitchen window on a paper 
landscape. A paper bird sits on a 
paper tree with a paper sky in the 
distance. 

William J. Miskella, color expert 
and author of the hand book on 
color “Practical Color Simplified” 
was employed by the Paper Founda- 
tion in the design of the Paper 
House. 

Nearly thirty paper manufactur- 
ers have participated in the build- 
ing of the house and the displays 
of paper products adjoining. Mod- 
ern paper making methods are illus- 
trated with a miniature paper ma- 
chine which makes paper and winds 
it on a roll before the eyes of the 
visitor. 

Paper is also manufactured by 
hand, just as the ancients made it, 
water-mark and all. 
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The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces that, according to a pre- 
liminary tabulation of data collect- 
ed at the annual census of the paper 
industry taken in 1933, the total 
production of paper and paper 
board in 1932 was 8,011,130 tons, a 
decrease of 14.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 9,381,840 tons produced 
in 1931. 

Table 1 gives detailed production 
statistics, and Table 2 shows the 
numbers and capacities of the sev- 
eral kinds of paper-making machines 
in use. 

The figures for 1932 are prelimi- 
nary and subject to revision. 





CHICAGO BOX MEET 

C. A. Morgan of the Stettler Man- 
ufacturing Co. left Portland early 
in July for Chicago, where he was 
to attend a meeting at which the na- 
tional code of fair competition for 
the paper box manufacturers was 
to be drawn. 

About 100 delegates assembled 
from all parts of the country from 
July 9 to 17 to formulate the code. 
Mr. Morgan represented several 
other Portland firms, including the 
Portland Paper Box Co., Oregon 
Paper Box Co., Simpson Paper Box 
Co., Grigsby Bros., Pacific Paper 
Box Co. and the Columbia Paper 
Products Co. 

A. J. Schoephoester of Seattle at- 
tended as representative of the in- 
dustry in Washington. 





DAVIES BACK AT SHELTON 

D. B. Davies, manager of the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., returned 
to Shelton several weeks ago after a 
three weeks eastern trip. While away 
he visited his old home, Green Bay, 
during the time of the annual super- 
intendents’ convention. Following 
the convention Mr. Davies went on 
as far east as Maine, visiting mills 
and investigating markets. 





ROY YOUNG VISITS CAMAS 

Roy O. Young returned to his 
old stamping ground at Camas re- 
cently and spent three weeks there 
on a combined business and vacation 
trip. Mr. Young was formerly man- 
ager of the Crown Willamette mill 
here before moving to San Fran- 
cisco. 





JAPAN’S PULP IMPORTS 

Japanese imports of chemical pulp 
during April, 1933, were as follows 
(amounts stated in pounds): Can- 
ada, 9,417,068; U.S. A., 10,557,600; 
Norway, 7,002,533; Sweden, /7,- 
834,933; Germany, 475,200; Czecho- 
slovakia, 111,200; Europe, 3,226,933; 

total, 38,625,467. 


Paper Production Census for 1932 


Table 1.—Paper and Paper Board—Production, by Kind and Quantity: 1932-1931 


Newsprint, standard 

Hanging paper 

Catalogue paper 

Book paper, uncoated 

Cover paper ____. Sr aa ee ere 
Writing paper, total - 


Rag content 

Sulphite bond 

Other chemical wood ~s 
Wrapping paper, total 


Sulphite, manilas, etc._ 


Kraft 
Other 


Tissue paper, total 


Toilet 
Towel 
Other 


Absorbent paper 
Building paper 

Other paper 
Paper board, total 


Container board : 
Folding container (bending) —__. 
Set-up boxboard (nonbending) 
Building board 

Binders’ board 

Cardboard 

Leather board 

Press board 
Other board 


The schedules used in making the canvasses for the even-num- 
bered years are less detailed than those for the odd-numbered 
years, and consequently some of the items in this table may not 
be strictly comparable as between 1931 and 1932. 


Kind 1932 
Ee een 


1,047,047 
60,661 
64,186 

959,194 
14,467 
424,298 


61,088 
235,653 
127,557 

1,244,443 
168,624 
858,513 
217,306 
358,645 














169,976 
52,534 
136,135 
58,177 
293,549 
183,092 
3,303,371 














1,592,532 
887,145 
465,126 

62,114 
13,460 
78,942 
19,808 
3,542 
180,702 














Tons (2,000 pounds) 
1931 
9,381,840 


1,203,263 
85,974 
89,382 

1,208,674 
23,520 

487,598 


79,718 
246,971 
160,909 

1,401,667 


199,780 
867,743 
334,144 
394,623 


150,652 
53,521 
190,450 
76,592 
395,359 
167,365 
3,847,823 


1,903,792 
905,710 
562,176 
112,049 

32,703 
74,102 
26,715 
4,000 
226,576 


Table 2.—Paper Machines, by Type, Number, and Capacity, by Kind of Paper Made: 


Newsprint and similar 
paper, total 
Newsprint 9745, 116 


1932 


(The items in the “Number” columns indicate the kinds of 
paper and board made principally on the respective machines; 
but in cases where one or more machines of the same type are 
used for producing two or more kinds of paper or board, the 
items in the “Capacity per 24 hours” columns are distributed 
according to the relative amounts of the several kinds of paper 
or board made.) 


Total -—— Fourdrinier, ——Cylinder—_,, 


capacity per 
year (310 days), 
tons of 2,000 lbs. No. 


----13,728,040 915 


Capacity 
per 24 hours, 
tons of 2,000 Ibs. No. 


23,280 


KIND 
Total - 


1,937,500 138 6,243 


5,630 


Similar paper’ 3 22 613 


Book paper 214 


5,479 


Cover paper 15 134 


Writing paper J 154 
Wrapping paper 202 
Tissue paper 108 


2,334 
5,845 
1,186 


Absorbent paper 32 389 
Building paper 5 164 
Other paper ' 28 502 


5,727,250 19 1,004 


‘Catalogue, hanging, poster, novel, news-tablet, lining, etc. Data 
for the production of these classes of paper are included in the 
“Other paper” items, Table 1. 


Capacity per 


24 hours, tons 


of 2,000 lbs. 


17,471 


-—-7 DD A 


- vf 8 
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The Association of Newsprint 
Manufacturers of the United States 
has prepared a Code of Fair Com- 
petition under provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, and 
has submitted it to the administra- 
tion at Washington for approval. 

A summary of the provisions of 
this code is given here. 

The purpose of the code is stated 
to be “to improve labor conditions 
and to increase employment; to es- 
tablish minimum fair market prices 
for newsprint paper; to eliminate un- 
fair competitive practices among the 
United States mills and to protect 
the United States industry against 
the sale of newsprint in the United 
States market at such prices or on 
such terms or under such conditions 
as tend to destroy the industry in 
the United States or impair the 
standard of living among workers in 
the newsprint mills of our country.” 

The usual paragraphs providing 
for modification by the president 
and for the freedom of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, are 
included. The code may be amend- 
ed by vote of a majority of the 
membership representing two-thirds 
of the membership tonnage, with 
the approval of the president. 

Each person in the industry is re- 
quired to furnish the association 
such data on wages, hours of work, 
sales, prices, stocks on hand, etc., 
as needed, and giving misleading 
or false information is regarded as 
a violation of the code. 

Price Regulations 

With respect to prices and unfair 
practices, the code says: “The asso- 
ciation recognizes that it is an un- 
fair method of competition for any 
manufacturer to sell below the cost 
of production, but the United States 
newsprint industry, as a whole, is 
selling its product below the cost 
of production, and to correct this 
condition, and at the same time not 
embarrass the consumers of news- 
print by any immediate change in 
price, the following provisions are 
established. At the beginning of the 
year 1933, the base price generally 
prevailing was $46.00 per ton. Later 
in the year, because of the extremely 
depressed condition of business, a 
temporary discount of $5.00 per ton 
from contract price has been allowed 
by the manufacturers. Until a price 
having proper relation to cost can 
be determined for the industry, and 
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Code Adopted by Newsprint Manufacturers 


approved by the president, the mini- 
mum base price of newsprint in the 
industry shall continue to be $46.00 
per ton (subject to certain Zone 
Differentials—Editor) . . . and sub- 
ject to the temporary discount of 
$5.00 per ton. All contracts made 
hereafter shall contain the following 
provision: “ ‘The price fixed herein 
shall be superseded by any price 
established under the Newsprint 
Code or the National Industrial Re- 
covery act, provided such estab- 
lished price is inconsistent with the 
contract price’.” 

Rebates, concessions, etc., are not 
permitted. The purchase of sub- 
scriptions or advertising space may 
not be used as a method of grant- 
ing reductions in price to publish- 
ers. 

Distributors, wholesale agencies, 
and importers must observe as a 
minimum the manufacturers’ prices 
fixed by the code. 

Labor Conditions 


The minimum wages to be paid 
to common labor, except for watch- 
men and semi-pensioners, shall be: 
male, 35 cents per hour; female, 27 
cents per hour. 

Other than watchmen, cleaners, 
filter plant men, power plant em- 
ployees, office employees and exe- 
cutives, no employees paid on a 
piece work or hourly basis shall work 
more than eight hours per day nor 
more than 48 hours per week. Time 
spent in wash-ups, repairs, chang- 
ing wires, etc., is not included. Em- 
ployees. of groundwood and sul- 
phite mills may be required to work 
more than six days a week when 
necessary to provide sufficient pulp 
for paper machines in the same 
mill. 

Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of the code, the fulfillment of 
written agreements between United 
States newsprint manufacturers and 
any other persons or firms signed 
and in effect June 16, 1933, shall 
not be considered to be in conflict 
with the code nor an unfair prac- 
tice. If such contracts are affected 
by regulations put into effect un- 
der the N. I. R. A. itself, they shall 
be affected only during the life of 
the act. Provisions of contracts not 
actually signed prior to June 15 
shall be superseded by the provi- 
sions of the code, or any amendment 
under the act, as far as they are in- 
consistent. 


An advisory committee is set up 
to cooperate with the president, and 
to investigate and inform the ad- 
ministrator as to imports, etc., which 
affect the functioning of the code. 

This committee is composed of W. 
A. Whitcomb, Great Northern Pa- 
per Co., chairman; Edgar Rickard, 
Pejepscot Paper Co., vice-chairman; 
R. M. H. Robinson, Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co.; A. R. Graustein, 
International Paper Co. and I. Zel- 
lerbach, Crown-Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, it is understood. The articles 
of organization and by-laws provide 
that representation shall be given to 
all three principal producing re- 
gions, Eastern, Middle West and 
Pacific Coast States. 


Canadian Mills 


Section 14 says: “Some newsprint 
mills in Canada are owned or con- 
trolled by members of the United 
States newsprint industry. The op- 
eration and the sale of the product 
of such Canadian mills is not sub- 
ject to this code by reason of that 
fact, or by reason of their subscrib- 
ing to this code, to any greater de- 
gree or in any different manner than 
the operation or the sale of the 
product of other Canadian mills is 
subject to this code.” 

The code is to become effective 
ten days after approval by the 
president, but the sections relating 
to newsprint prices, and to wages to 
be paid to labor shall not become 
effective or binding unless and un- 
til protective regulation of imports 
provided for in Section 3E of the 
act has been made effective by the 
president of the United States.” 





TARIFF COMMISSION NEG- 
LECTS PULP SURVEY 


The United States Tariff Com- 
mission was ordered by Senate res- 
olution in February to institute an 
investigation of competitive condi- 
tions between the wood pulp indus- 
try of the United States and the 
industries of Canada, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Norway. So far as can be 
learned, no steps have been taken 
to carry this out in accordance with 
instructions. 

Inquiries have not been sent out, 
field work has not started, and there 
are no indications when it will get 
under way. The delay is due to 
“press of other work”, commission 
officials say. 
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HENDERSON TRANSFERRED 
TO SEATTLE OFFICE 


Phillip A. Henderson, superin- 
tendent of logging for the Washing- 
ton Pulp & Paper Corporation, Port 
Angeles, is moving to Seattle, where 
timber headquarters for the com- 
pany have been established. 





PULPWOOD CUTTERS SCARCE 


Wages for pulpwood cutters are 
rising, partly due to the fact that in 
some localities not enough men can 
be found to supply the demand. Of- 
fers have ranged recently from $1.35 
per cord to $1.75, the average being 
about $1.50. 





TAX PROVISIONS OF THE 
N. I. R.A. 


With passage of the National In- 

dustrial Recovery Act, certain new 
tax features were provided of in- 
terest to every individual and busi- 
ness. 
In brief, the new taxes imposed 
are: 
(1) A tax of 5% on all corporate 
dividends paid to individuals, part- 
nerships, estates,. and trusts, the 
taxes to be withheld by the corpora- 
tion paying the dividend. 

(2) A capital stock tax of $1 on 
each $1,000 of adjusted declared 
value of the capital stock of cor- 
porations. 

(3) An excess profits tax of 5% 
on the net earnings of corporations 
in excess of 1244% of the adjusted 
declared value of the capital stock 
for capital stock tax purposes. 

Other miscellaneous provisions of 
the act are: 

The Federal gasoline tax is in- 
creased from | cent a gallon to 14 
cents a gallon. 

After the year 1933 the rate of 
corporation tax where consolidated 
returns are filed shall be 1434% in- 
stead of 144%2% as provided in the 
Revenue Act of 1932. 

That section of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 which gives taxpayers the 
right to carry forward a net loss sus- 
tained in one year and deduct such 
loss in computing taxable net in- 
come for the succeeding taxable 
year is repealed effective as Jan. 1, 
3933. 

That section of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 which gives taxpayers the 
right to carry forward losses on the 
sale of securities held for less than 
two years (where the loss is not 
deductible in the year in which such 
securities were sold) and deduct such 
losses in the succeeding year from 
profits derived from the sale of such 
securities in such succeeding year, 
is repealed. 


DAN DUPIUS NEW SUPERIN- 
TENDENT AT LEBANON 


Dan E. Dupius, formerly super- 
intendent at the Hawley Pulp & Pa- 
per mill at Oregon City, has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Le- 
banon mill. He succeeds Morris 
Mullens, who has been transferred 
to the Camas plant. Mr. Mullens 
and Mr. Dupius are both well 
known to the trade. Mr. Mullens 
was formerly superintendent of 
Crown Willamette’s Floriston mill. 





HAWLEY DEFAULTS BOND 
INTEREST 


Difficulties of Hawley Pulp & Pa- 
per Co. continue under the new re- 
gime established late in 1932, when 
Western Cooperage Co. acquired 
control and Maj. Watson Eastman 
became head of the company. Bond 
interest was not paid July 1. Notice 
sent to holders of bonds as of June 
29 stated that smaller demand and 
lower prices for Hawley products 
are making operations unprofitable, 
despite drastic cuts in expenses. To 
conserve working capital the direc- 
tors voted against payment of in- 
terest at this time. 

A reorganization committee, com- 
posed largely of those who wrested 
with Hawley problems last year, has 
been named. It will try to work out 
and propose a program under which 
the big paper manufactory at Ore- 
gon City may be preserved as a go- 
ing concern. 





CONVERTING PLANT HAS 
RECORD OUTPUT 


The output of the Western Paper 
Converting Co. plant at Salem, Ore., 
in June was the largest for any sim- 
ilar period in its history, according 
to report. There are about 135 em- 
ployees in the production depart- 
ment of the plant, which is working 
two shifts, and it is understood that 
orders are booked to insure opera- 
tion on this basis until September 
at least. 





UNUSUAL RECORD 
The Standard Paper Company has 


a record for long-time service on 
the part of its employes that would 
be hard to equal on the Pacific 
Coast, it was learned recently when 
the company put into operation a 
pension plan for its entire organiza- 
tion. The total period of service for 
the slightly more than 30 employes 
of the company is 450 years, with 
an average of 15 years of service 
per employe. 


ALEX DUNCAN IN EAST 


Alex C. Duncan, Portland man- 
ager, Paper Makers Chemical Cor- 
poration, is off for a four or five 
weeks’ trip to Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and other eastern cities. He expects 
to go to Montreal and Toronto al- 
so and to visit various mills through- 
out the east and thus learn about 
business conditions. 

Mr. Duncan has close contact with 
Pacific Northwest mills and reports 
them generally to be extremely busy. 
In the past several weeks, he says, 
they have gone from one extreme 
to the other, from a condition ap- 
proaching idleness to a heavy rush. 





GRAYS HARBOR BOOSTED 
FOR PULP MILLS 


At a recent meeting of the Ho- 
quiam, Wash. Chamber of Com- 
merce, W. C. Mumaw outlined plans 
for perpetuating the timber supply 
of the Olympic peninsula and mak- 
ing Grays Harbor a pulp producing 
center. 

The timber perpetuation plan pro- 
vides for sustained yield cutting of 
timber and the setting aside of def- 
inite forest areas, Mr. Mumaw said. 
If public relief funds can be ob- 
tained, Washington State College 
has offered to aid in making a land 
survey of the Western Olympics to 
determine which lands are suitable 
for agriculture and those suitable 
for forests, he said. 

“There are many areas in the pen- 
insula which primarily are suitable 
for nothing other than forest pro- 
duction,” he said. “They should be 
set aside as forest lands and sold en 
bloc to large pulp or paper com- 
panies to be logged on a sustained 
yield basis for a permanent pulp 
wood supply. An area of 50,000 
acres is big enough to handle a 50- 
ton pulp mill indefinitely. 

“We are now importing 1,592,000 
tons of pulp annually. If the eco- 
nomic conference decides each na- 
tion shall be self-sustaining, we will 
need some 30 mills the size of the 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper plant 
to supply the amount cut off from 
imports. Sweden has been overcut- 
ting and authorities claim that the 
time is not far off when there will 
be a shortage of pulp. With it pos- 
sible to produce pulp wood here 
cheaper than any place in the Unit- 
ed States, we enjoy an economic ad- 
vantage. The pulp mills already are 
on the move and are looking for 
locations. We can assist in bringing 
them here by setting aside forest 
areas large enough to satisfy their 
needs perpetually.” 
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RAINIER PULP & PAPER SHOWS PROFIT 


The financial report of the Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., 
Shelton, Wash., for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1933, 
shows a net profit for the period of $147,032 after de- 
duction of all charges including depreciation, interest, 
and extraordinary expenses such as experimental work, 
legal expense, etc. 

In commenting on the report, E. M. Mills, president, 
said: 

“The operations for the year resulted in a net income 
of $147,032.38. During the year, the company paid off 
all of its bank loans and $37,000 par value of its bonds 


were purchased and retired, leaving $17,000 par value | 


of its bonds still outstanding. At the end of the period, 
the company had a net working capital of $501,184.95 
and a ratio of current assets to current liabilities of 2.63. 

“Everyone is aware of the improvement which has oc- 
curred in recent months in business sentiment. It is 
pleasing to report that improvement can be observed in 
the pulp industry and that the prospects for the current 
fiscal year appear encouraging.” 

Sales for the year, net of discounts, totaled $2,294,447 
and cost of goods $1,900,540, leaving a profit from op- 
erations before depreciation of $393,907. Depreciation 
and interest brought the profit before extraordinary ex- 
penses down to $224,224. 

Extraordinary expenses, totalling $53,382, consisted 
of of expenses during shutdown, costs of oyster suits, 
experimental expense, etc. 


The balance sheet for the year shows: 












































ASSETS 
Cash $302,516 
Investments (government bonds) 101;594 
Accounts receivable 115,735 
Inventories 289,566 
Total current assets $809,411 
Plant and equipment 2,696,219 
Contracts and options 21,600 
Deferred charges 9,637 
I ise tin hicineitirnicieiectnccnnrnnnacle 
LIABILITIES : 
Accounts payable $284,417 
Prov. for federal income tax. 23,810 
Total current liabilities 308,226 
First mortgage bonds 17,000 
Capital stock 2,780,086 
Paid-in surplus 133,515 
Earned surplus 298,040 
Total liabilities $3,536,867 





Note: Cumulative dividends of $2.00 per share per 
year on Class A stock accrued since Dec. 1, 1930, aggre- 
gating $483,333.33, have not been declared or paid. 





HODGES ON NORTHERN TRIP 


Walter Hodges, well known supply man of Portland, 
passed through Seattle recently en route to Powell Riv- 
er and Ocean Falls, B. C. He planned to be away a 
couple of weeks, returning about August 5. 

The machine clothing business is improving, Mr. 
Hodges reports, in keeping with the increased produc- 
tion of Coast mills. Mills in general have been doing 
very little stocking up on wires, etc., so the present 
business pick-up is not particularly speculative. 
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Split Adjustable Shell Type JORDAN, showing top 
half of shell raised giving view of Bandless Plug 


The JONES 
JORDAN 


Effects Important Economies 


Increased profits through improved business 
can only be obtained with the use of modern 
equipment. Take for example the reduced 
costs that can be realized through the new 
exclusive features of the Jones Jordan. The 
split shell is so designed and constructed to 
allow ease in opening, so that the filling can 
be quickly examined or changed. There’s no 
need to take bearings off the plug shaft, and 
remove stands. The plug is lifted vertically 
from the lower half of shell in a fraction of 
time than that required by the antiquated, 
troublesome method of drawing out plug hori- 
zontally. Such quick accessibility and ease 
of cleaning mean considerable time, floor- 
space, labor and money-saving economies. 
Further, perfect operating control through pre- 
cision alignment of plug and shell to thou- 


sandths of an inch with vibration entirely e 

eliminated assures long life of fillings and : 

more efficient working of stock. Bulletin 
Mailed 


Its simplified design, sturdy rigid construction, 
ease of operation, accessibility, low mainte- on 
nance, and maximum efficiency will help ree Request 
duce your Jordan operating costs over a long 

period of years. a 


Pacific Coast Supply Co. 


Seattle—Portland—San Francisco 


Exclusive Pacific Coast Representative for the 
entire line of paper mill products made by 


Tie 








A name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN AND CUSTOMS 


DISTRICTS 
MAY, 1933 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


(Figures Subject to Revision.) 





R h 
Rough 


PULP WOOD 





Spruce 
Cords Dollars 


Oth 
Cords 


Peeled 
pruce 


er Z S 
Dollars Cords Dollars 


Other 7 
Cords Dollars 


Spruce 
Cords Dollars 





Countries— 


Canada 7,529 40,767 


18,952 139,769 6,430 


31,706 64 339 





Siete 40,767 


Total imports of pulp wood, May, 1933—-32,975 cords; $212,581. 


wel 18,952 139,769 6,430 


31,706 64 339 





Mechanically Ground 
Bleached 
Tons 


Unbleached 
Tons Dollars 


WOOD PULP 
Chemical 
Unbleached 
Sulphite 
Tons Dollars 


Chemical 
Bleached 
Sulphite 


Dollars Tons 


bleached Sulphate 
Dollars 


Chemical Un- Chemical 
Bleached Chemical 
Sulphate Soda Pulp 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 


Pulp) 
Dollars 


(Kraft 
Tons 





COUNTRIES 


Czechoslovakia 

Estonia -_.... 
Finland -_....... 
Germany . 

Latavia —.._ 

Norway . % 
Poland & Danzig... 
Sweden 

Canada 13,482 


15,360 239,987 
Total Imports, All Grades Wood Pulp, 


127 779 
2,611 
9,463 
3,703 

173 


1,829 
1,876 
1,202 
7,520 2,650 
16,150 


194,716 
6,394 187,956 


69,154 
75,119 
48,427 


112,364 
798,019 


2,087 
1,332 
48 aan 
7,359 z 
2/093 5,629 


i ee 
82,369 134,812 164 





13,603 33,336 924,885 
1933—-89,522 tons; 


24,486 


1,131,910 12,919 
$2,825,125 (includes 5 tons, $213 not specified above). 


354,921 153,977 164 5,629 








AN INTERESTING BROCHURE 
“The Growth of a Modern Hercu- 


les” is the title of a new brochure 
recently published by the Hercules 
Powder Co., of which the Paper 
Makers Chemical Corporation is a 
subsidiary. 

The 40-page book tells how the 
company was organized just prior to 
the World War, and of the part it 
played in the subsequent events. It 
describes its various plants, the prod- 
ucts made in each and the processes 
employed in their manufacture. A 
section devoted to the Paper Mak- 
ers Chemical Corporation tells an 
interesting story of this division, and 
contains specific information of par- 
ticular interest to paper makers. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
FIRST QUARTER EARNINGS 
STATEMENT 


International Paper and Power 
Company reports that consolidated 
gross sales in the first quarter of 
this year were $30,031,891 compared 
with $35,916,838 in the first quarter 
of last year; consolidated net rev- 
enue including other income, be- 
fore charges, was $9,417,657 against 
$11,361,862; and a net loss of $2,- 
239,073 after all charges including 
depreciation, compared with a net 
loss of $399,567 in the first quarter 
of 1932. 

Comparative consolidated state- 
ments are as follows: 


Quarter ended Mar. 31 
1933 1932 
$30,031,891 $35,916,838 


Gross sales 
Net revenue, in- 
cluding other 
income 
Less: Int. and 
disc. on fund- 
ed debt, other 
int., income 
taxes, sub. divs. 
and amounts 
applicable to 
minority 
stocks of sub- 
sidiaries 
Dep reciation 
and deple- 
eee 
Net loss 


9,417,657 11,361,862 


9,291,535 9,450,970 


2,365,195 
2,239,073 


2,310,459 
399,567 


(In the above statement all figures have 
been stated at parity of exchange with- 
out adjustment of differences between for- 
eign and United States funds. It is the 
practice of the company to take into 
current operations any profit or loss on 
exchange at the time funds are actually 
transferred.) 

In his remarks to shareholders, 
Archibald R. Graustein, president 
of the company, says: 

“During the first quarter of 1933, 
business both of the paper manufac- 
turing and of the power producing 
subsidiaries showed further substan- 
tial declines, and operations for the 
period resulted in a net loss of 
$2,239,073 as compared to a net loss 
of $399,567 in the first quarter of 
1932. Effective April 1, Internation- 
al Paper Company found it neces- 
sary to announce a temporary dis- 
count of $5 a ton from established 
newsprint prices in order to meet 
widespread price concessions which 
had been granted by competitors. 


“Demand has recently been in- 
creasing both for power and for pa- 
per, and prices for almost all grades 
of paper except newsprint have been 
increasing. 

“Subsidiary companies have con- 
tinued the process of reducing out- 
standing indebtedness. Betwen Jan- 
uary 1 and April 30, over $4,000,- 
000 of floating debt was paid off 
and a small net reduction in funded 
debt effected. During the same pe- 
riod there was a substantial increase 
in cash and a small net increase in 
total net working capital.” 


MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
mames and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 








Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No o! 
ligation for consultation service. 








60 page Reference 
Book and Mailin 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 
Shows you how to tt special lists by ter- 
ritories and line of business. Auto lists of 
all kinds. 
Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 




















WILLAMETTE WATER PURIFICATION 
STUDIED 

Pulp and paper mill operators in the Willamette Val- 
ley have been apprehensive about the Willamette Val- 
ley stream purification project. Purification has been 
agitated in Oregon from time to time in the past and 
the state college has made a study of the damage done 
fish life by the effluent of pulp and paper mills. This 
time prospects for the program going through are bet- 
ter than ever. It is to be financed with Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds, providing the R. F. C. ap- 
poves. 

However, the fears of the pulp and paper men may 
not be realized. Governor Meier has appointed a com- 
mittee of engineers on purification. This committee con- 
sists of three Portlanders, Ray E. Koon, John W. Cun- 
ningham and Robert G. Dieck. They are charged with 
the responsibility of making a survey of present pollu- 
tion conditions and recommendations for complete elim- 
ination of organic pollution from the streams. They ex- 
pect to have their report completed about the first of 
August. 

It can be said on good authority that these engineers 
view the waste water disposal problems of the five pulp 
and paper mills involved—at Lebanon, Salem, Newberg, 
Oregon City and West Linn—with sympathy. They 
realize that the industries are essential and must not be 
handicapped by unreasonable requirements. 

As the paper and pulp mill effluent, while believed 
highly injurious to eh life, is not considered detri- 
mental to human health, not a breeder of typhoid, the 
committee may recommend that nothing be done im- 
mediately to control this disposal, but that a study be 
made of means of correcting this condition at a reason- 
able expense. 





SUCCESSFUL PULP SALESMAN, now 
employed, seeking new connection, preferably 
American or Canadian products. American- 
born, executive training, ten years’ manufac- 
turing pulp and paper, fiften years’ selling 
experience. Large acquaintance. Capable of 
taking full charge. References. 


Address replies: Box 23, care of Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle, Wash. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
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CONGRESS 


Sixth at Main Street 
Portland, Ore. 
e 
AN INVITATION 


TO PULP and PAPER 
MEN who appreciate a 
hotel favorably located 
within the business area. 






200 rooms, all with baths. 
Splendid garage facilities. 
a 
Moderate rates. 

* 

Marshall B. Grenfell 
Resident Manager 
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From Vats 
to Winders 


Nothing else on a paper machine 
is subjected to the punishment 
the felts are called upon to with- 
stand. 


No felt, however good, ever 
serves for any great stretch of 
time, although Orr Felts have 
demonstrated their ability to 
wear appreciably longer than 
felts they have supplanted. 


Try Orrs. With them you will 
obtain maximum water remov- 
ing service and an extra measure 
of endurance that will surprise 
you. 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Orr Felt and Blanket Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO 




















PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Finish—tha's the thing 
we're looking for... It’s the 
thing that counts. And it’s what 
we're sure of when we use a 
HAMILTON Felt ... Shuler & 
Benninghofen have solved the 
trick of helping us get that 
finish with felts that likewise 
shed water like a duck’s back 
and wear better than usual.” 


. 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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BE 
COLOR WISE 
and use 


GENERAL’S DYESTUFFS 
WuHy? 


A dyestuff for every re- 
quirement carefully 


standardized 


Efficient and accurate 
laboratory and tech- 
nical service 


Localized distributing 
branches 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 

















